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SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1927. 


World Economic Conference held at 
Geneva, May, 1927. 


World Economic Conference, which assembled on May 4th at Geneva, concluded its labours last Monday. 
he eve of the assembly of the Conference we printed in a special Supplement of the Economist (April 30th) a 
iption of the membership and agenda, and also a digest of the voluminous preparatory documentation. In 
Supplement we print the full text of the final report of the Conference, together with the reports to the Con- 


of the three main Committees. 


All these documents contain matter deserving careful study, but 


ould draw our readers’ attention specially to Section Ill. of the Commerce Committee’s report, which deals 
commercial policy, treaties, and tariffs, and embodies some of the most crucial work of the Conference. 


Final Report Adopted by the Conference on May 23rd, 1927. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. In its resolution of September 24, 1925, relating to 
¢ summoning of an international Economic Conference, 
Assembly of the League of Nations declared itself 
firmly resolved to seek all possible means of establish- 
Mg peace throughout the world,’’ and affirmed its 
mviction that ‘‘ economic peace will largely contribute 
D security among the nations.’’ It further emphasised 
e “necessity of investigating the economic difficulties 
rhich stand in the way of the revival of: general pros- 
perity, and of ascertaining the best means of overcoming 

nese difficulties and of preventing disputes.”’ 
The Economic Conference has constantly kept these 
eneral directions 'in view. At the end of nearly nine 
ears after the war, during which the disturbances resu:t- 
ng from that unprecedented catastrophe have had time tv 
eveal their permanent effects, the Conference has used its 
‘st endeavours to discover and analyse the fundamental 
auses of the troubles from which the world is at present 
~ering, and to find remedies which, if they will not 
“ect a complete cure, will at least afford some of the 
f for which the: civilised world is so insistently calling. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION. 

2. The documentation prepared by the Secretariat 
under the direction of the Preparatory Committee, to 
which many commercial and industrial organisations in 
various countries and many individual experts have con- 
tributed, presents a picture of the economic condition of 
the world with’ a fullness’ and authority which has prob- 
ably never hitherto been attained. It is only possible, to 
eee the briefest way to the results shown in these 

8. " ; 
A general ‘impression “of' thie change which has taken 
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(d) Pacific commercial co-operation of all nations—appli- 
cation of Resolutions to U.S.S.R..... 


which have been compiled of the world’s production of 
foodstuffs and raw materials. The figures show that 
whereas in 1925 the world’s population was about 5 per 
cent. greater than in 1913, production of foodstuffs* and 
of raw materials was from 16 to 18 per cent. greater, 
In other words, production and consumption, both in 
total and per head of the world’s population, are greater 
than before the war. 

This increased production of food and raw materialst 
has, however, not been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase of international commerce, for the volume of 
trade in 1925 was only 5 per cent. higher than before the 
war. ss 

3. But these statistics relate to the world as a whole. 
They do not represent the position of each continent. 
While certain parts of the world have progressed coa- 
siderably more than these average figures indicate, there 
are other continents, notably Europe, which are far be- 
hind. The production of Europe, whose population has 
increased by 1 per cent., was in 1925 about 5 per cent. 
greater than in 1913, an increase materially slower than in 
pre-war years, while its international trade was only 89 per 
cent. of'the pre-war volume. Further illustration of the fact 
that the economic difficulties are most acute in Europe is 
to be found in the volumes on special industries. Its most 
distressing symptom is the abnormal degree of unemploy- 
ment which still obtains in certain countries, while its 
financial reactions are shown in the burdensome taxation 
and inadequate savings of Europe. 

4. It would, however, be a mistake to assume that the 
economic condition of Europe could be so seriously dis- 
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organised without affecting that of the rest of the world. 

Other countries certainly feel the effects of Europe’s POST-WAR PROBLEMS. 

reduced consuming power. There also is no doubt} &: Immediately after the war many people y 

that the world is affected by the fact that Europe assumed that the war and the war alone w 

has been compelled for the time being to renounce several for the dislocation that emerged in the €conomic relation 
of individuals, of nations and of continents. A simple re 


of the functions in world economy which had previously a ; 
; loli’ turn to pre-war conditions seemed in the Circumstance, 
the appropriate objective of economic policy which wor 
. s . . od ould 
# : But neither oon. ca = ce se ee ae be sufficient to cure the current difficulties. It is an ite 
is m cae position _ nae ys es 4 > ae stinctive tendency of mankind to turn to the Past rathe 
con — - e one . clear ae - . - a de than to the future, and even at a moment when an oj 
main ra es. ome these, such as e iron an ovier is being displaced by a new, to revert to form 
industry, shipbuilding, and the chemical trades, were |. i . 
a ideas and to attempt to restore the traditional state , 
artificially expanded to meet war needs. Demand has, affairs. Experience has shown, however, that th 
however, been restricted by the fact that lack of capital ; ; : 7. 
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affected by this fact. Other industries, of which the 
cotton industry is a notable example, have had to adapt 
themselves to a very considerable increase in productive 
capacity in distant countries. Others, again, like the coal 
trade—the demand for whose product has been consider- 
ably checked by alternative sources of power and by 
economies in the use of fuel—have suffered, while the 
petroleum and electric power industries have prospered. 
But perhaps the most extreme example of dislocation is 
that of shipping, for whereas the world’s total mercantile 
tonnage has increased by 38 per cent., the volume of goods 
to be carried by sea has hardly increased at all. The 
condition of these trades is in sharp contrast to that of 
many industries providing articles of immediate consump- 
tion or even of luxury. The production of motor-cars, 
artificial silk, and rubber goods may be taken as examples. 

But though the harmful effects of the war have been 
concentrated on a few special trades, the depression has 
inevitably limited the expansion that would have taken 
place in other directions, for by creating complete or par- 
tial unemployment it has diminished the purchasing power 
of a large industrial population. 


for the first and most urgent task after the war was tp 
restart the economic life of the world which had been y 
sharply interrupted. Economic policy had, therefore, to 
deal with the temporary consequences of the war and ep. 
deavour to remove the obstructions to production ani 
trade which it left behind. 


9. One of the most widespread and far-reaching o 
these difficulties was the disorganisation of public finances 
and the depreciation of currencies. At the time of the 
Brussels Conference only four European countries had 
succeeded in balancing their budgets. Now, nearly every 
country has established its budgetary equilibrium. 

If this indispensable first stage of financial reconstruc 
tion is not yet quite complete, and if it would be too much 
to say that in each individual country financial stability is 
assured, it is at least true that in general a disorganised 
condition of public finances and fluctuations in the various 
currencies in relation to each other are not at the present 
moment a factor of primary importance in depressing 
trade and production. 


10. Another difficulty which has played a great part 
recent years has been the shortage of capital. The low 
level of production that followed the war left in Europe, 
at all events, no margin for saving. This situation has 
gradually changed. The recovery of production in Europe, 
together with a growing sense of security, has revived the 
process of saving, and stimulated the international move- 
ment of capital. These developments have restored a more 
normal—though still inadequate—supply of capital, the 
evidence of which is the fall in the rate of interest from 
the excessive figures which at one time prevailed in several 
countries, particularly in Central Europe, to more normal 
levels. The rapidity with which rates have fallen is to? 
certain extent a reflection of the growing freedom of tht 
movement of capital. 


6. Moreover, the troubles of industry have an even 
wider repercussion, since they affect in a similar way the 
whole of the world’s agriculture. Agriculture, which is 
daily becoming more industrial in its processes and 
methods, suffers directly from the fact that the prices of 
industrial products in certain countries have for some 
years remained relatively high, while those of agricultural 
products have been on a comparatively lower level. The 
agriculturist complains that he buys the manufactures 
which he needs at high prices, but sells at low prices the 
products of the soil. The documentation of the Confer- 
ence indicates that if agricultural prices are low and the 
agricultural community in many countries in a state of 
depression, it is not because there has been any abnormal 
increase in the production of foodstuffs, but because the 
demand from certain manufacturing communities in 
Europe is inadequate. 


11. Similarly, in the case of international commerce, tht 
conditions immediately succeeding the war did not per 
mit of the immediate resumption of normal trading rela: 
tions. Extreme forms of obstruction to trade were 0” 
sequently imposed ; but many of these have since been sub- 
stantially removed and liberty of trading, subject to 
tariff and other barriers which are dealt with in par 
graph 19, has been largely restored. 

12. But while the new economic situation of Europ 
since the war contains some features which are for: 
tunately of a temporary character, there are others which 
we cannot hope to change for a considerable time to com® 
and others which must be regarded as permanent. “4 
passing away of temporary financial and economic 4! 
culties, which have hitherto almost monopolised public . 
tention, now enable us to see more clearly and to stu , 
these more deeply-rooted changes in the economic a 
tion of the world. It is hopeless to try to solve such Pr 


7. Thus, while the documentation of the Conference 
serves on the one hand to pick out the darkest spots in 
the present situation, it also emphasises, on the other, the 
interdependence of nations, of industries and of classes. 
During the great war the nations were driven temporarily 
to live to a quite abnormal extent on their own resources, 
but this condition of self-sufficiency—incomplete though 
it was—was only attained at the cost of hardships which 
tended rapidly to become almost intolerable. The attempts 
after the war to seek prosperity by a policy of economic 
isolation have, after an experience of nearly nine years, 
proved a failure. The opinion of the world is beginning 
to understand that prosperity is not something which can 
be enjoyed in small compartments. 
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13. Some of these permanent changes, like the difficul- 18. But Europe is also handicapped by problems of an 
ies previously referred to, are the direct result of the war. | international character. The effort to restore her economic 
For example, the belligerent countries of Europe have position calls for the rationalisation of industry and a 
en left with financial difficulties which have extended to | co-ordination between the economic efforts of various 
any other countries, and will take many decades to re- countries, It has to be recognised that the possibility of 
move. Not only is there in many countries a heavy annual | Europe being organised as an economic unit is more 
charge for war debts, but also every belligerent country | remote than before the war, partly because of excessive 
will for many years have to find the funds for war pen- | economic nationalism, which was the natural consequence 
an olf sions. These burdens are in addition to the cost of current | of the war and is only now subsiding, and because of the 
Orme armaments, which still weigh heavily on the finances of | economic consequences of retracing frontiers. . This 
ate off the nations of the world. The level of taxation in relation | nationalism and these territorial readjustments have 
prob. to resources is therefore likely to remain very much higher’ | resulted in the duplication of industrial plant and in a 
ple , EE in Europe for a long time to come than it was in 1913. failure to apply the principles of division of labour between 
14. Moreover, the external obligations arising out of | the various States of Europe. The normal process of 
the war have an international economic significance. | interchange beteen the units which constitute the new 
Taken in conjunction, on the one hand, with the loss of | Europe has been seriously interrupted. The markets 
their foreign investments which certain nations have | which certain areas had supplied before the war have been 
suffered, and on the other with the new loans which many | lost to them, and everywhere it has been necessary to seek 
of them have raised abroad, they have changed the balance | new openings for trade. 
of public and private indebtedness between nations as com- Both in its trade relations with other continents and in 
pared with the pre-war situation. This is one of the factors its own internal intercourse, Europe under the special cir- 
that ultimately involves a change in the distribution and | cumstances of the day urgently needs greater liberty for 
direction of international trade: for the ultimate settle- | trade and commerce. In actual fact, this liberty is still 
ment of net balances due from one country to another | substantially less than before the war. 
must be made by means of goods and services—although 19. The documentation of the Conference gives an 
not necessarily by the transfer of the debtor’s goods and | account of the tariff situation of the world. Reference 
services direct to the creditor. has already been made to the extreme forms of obstruc- 
15. Another change which has an influence on the dis- | tion which were imposed immediately after the war, but 
tribution of industry, on commercial policy, and on trade have since been largely removed. Europe remains to- 
is a reduction in the streams of emigration. ‘This fact, day, however, with its tariffs higher and more compli- 
taken in conjunction with the great differences in the | cated, less stable and more numerous than in 1913. More- 
natural increase of various nationals, is causing changes over, Europe has failed to restore its former system of 
in the relative density of population ; those countries in | commercial treaties, and the habit has developed of put- 
which there is a rapidly i increasing excess of population in ting tariffs designed for purposes of negotiation into force 
relation to their territory and natural resources have con- | before those negotiations take place. If, as has often 
sequently intensified their industrial activity, and attach | happened, these tariffs have failed to result in agreement, 
particular importance to the adoption by other countries | the obstruction remains higher than before. The tendency 
7 of a liberal policy in relation to raw materials. So far as of the last three years has continued to be in an upward 
" Europe is concerned the emigration problem has been | direction, and the increased level has not been balanced 


Pe, partially and temporarily met by an abnormal amount of by those commercial treaties which have, in fact, been 
has migration between the various Continental countries. made. 


16. Some of the changes, however, which our survey] 5. Such are the main features of the situation with 
reveals are by no means entirely to be attributed to the | 11:44 the Conference has been called upon to deal, and 
effects of the war. European opinion is beginning to | ;, regard to which it has put forward the recommenda- 


realise that the war has hastened changes in the world | tions contained in the reports of the various committees. 
situation which had begun in the early years of the . 


twentieth century. After a whole century, during which 


al other continents had. been willing to supply Europe GENERAL RESOLUTIONS. 


with raw products in return for the manufactures (a) Economic Tendencies affecting the Peace of the World. 
which Europe alone was in the position to make, a careful | * 7}, Conference, recognising that the maintenance of 
ae ear a, on Phage world peace depends largely upon the pation on = 
th c policies of nations are framed and execut 
ne a new chapter was opening in the history of these distant Oe oe Sad the Goverdueits® and peoples of the 
f- countries, the chief characteristic of which was the endea- countries here represented should together give contino- 
1 vour to establish manufacturing industries of their own. ous attention to this aspect of the economic problem, and 
. The war greatly stimulated this development by restricting tobias forward? 40. the: enaiiinia et reteipalond 
» toe ee foreign trade between Europe and the rest principles designed to eliminate those economic difficulties 
" © worms. which cause friction and misunderstanding in a world 


- 17, But at the moment of facing this new situation] . ich has everything to gain from peaceful and: har- 
Europe finds herself severely handicapped. Some of hes | vonious progress. 


¢ temporary difficulties have already been referred tu. There 

: are others which, in greater or less degree, affect the |(b) Armament Expenditure. 
1 internal economy of various countries. Currency dis- | Whereas the world as a whole still devotes considerable 
orders have resulted in almost every country in a dis- | sums to armaments and to preparations for war, which 
: Proportion in the wage levels in various trades, in the | reduce the savings available for the development of in- 
Prices of different commodities, and in the relation between | dustry, commerce, and agriculture, and are a heavy 
wages and prices, while the difficult adjustments which | burden upon the finances of the different States, entailing 
these conditions have involved have resulted in industrial | heavy taxation, which reacts upon their whole economic 
disputes and sometimes in great social changes. These | life and. lowers their standard of living, 

matters are outside our terms of reference, but they cannot | The Conference expresses.the earnest hope et all 
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efforts to effect, by agreements between States, limitation 
and reduction of armaments, and particularly those under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, will have successful 
results, and thus alleviate the burdens described above. 


(c) Education and Publicity. 

The Conference recognises that the reception and suc- 
cessful application of the principles stated in the resolu- 
tions of the Conference depend not only upon the goodwill 
of Governments and Administrations, but upon an in- 
formed and supporting public opinion throughout the 
world, and for this purpose would welcome, in the eco- 
nomic as in other fields, the development of closer inter- 
national co-operation by scientific and educational insti- 
tutions as well as the help of the Press and other agencies 
of importance for the information and enlightenment of 
the public. 

(d) Pacific Commercial Co-operation of All Nations: Appli- 
cation of Resolutions to the U.S.S.R. 

The Conference : 

Recognising the importance of a renewal of world 
trade ; 

Refraining absolutely from infringing upon political 
questions : 

Regards the participation of members of all the countries 
present, irrespective of differences in their economic 
systems, as a happy augury for a specific commercial co- 
operation of all nations. 

It is, of course, understood that the members of the 
U.S.S.R. having declared that they are in favour of the 
resolutions in the annexed list, the remaining resolutions 
of the Conference will not be regarded as having effect as 
regards the U.S.S.R. 


LIST TRANSMITTED TO THE SECRETARIAT BY THE MEMBERS 
oF THE U.S.S.R. DELEGATION. 
The delegation of the U.S.S.R. votes for the following 
resolutions : 


Commerce. 

Ii. Customs Tariffs. 

No. 1.—Simplification of Customs tariffs. 

No. 2.—Unification of tariff nomenclature, with 
the reserve that the U.S.S.R. cannot associate itself 
with the invitation to the League of Nations. 

No. 4.—Application of tariffs. 

No. 5.—Customs formalities. 

No. 6.—Trade statistics. 

Ili. Commercial Policy and Treaties. 

No. 2.—Fiscal charges imposed on imported goods. 

No. 4.—Commercial treaties, with the reserve con- 
cerning the invitation to the League of Nations. 

IV. Indirect Means of Protecting National Trade and 
National Navigation. 

No. 1.~Subsidies, direct or indirect. 

No. 2.—Dumping and anti-dumping legislation. 

Industry. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation, while in agreement with the 
principles underlying the proposals put forward in the 
resolutions of the Industry Committee concerning ‘ In- 
formation,’’ abstains from voting for the draft resolution 
concerning ‘‘ Information,’’ because the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal to entrust this work to the International Institute 
of Statistics of The Hague was rejected. 


Agriculture. 
The U.S.S.R. delegation votes for the special resolu- 
tions : 
3-—Campaign against the diseases affecting plants 
and animals. 
5-—Forestry. 


6.—Documentation on agricultural questions, | 


Statistics, enquiry. 
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Note.—-The members of the U.S.S.R,. declared that th 
are in favour also of the resolutions enumerated baton 
They accompanied their adhesion by a declarat 
tained in the Verbatim Record of the Conference, 

The resolutions in question are the following : 

(a) Economic tendencies affecting the peace of the 
world ; 

(b) Armament expenditure ; 

(c) Education and publicity. 


ion con. 


—_—— 


REPORT SUBMITTED TO THE CONFERENCE py 
THE COMMERCE COMMITTEE. 


INTRODUCTION, 


The programme with regard to Commerce laid down 
by the Conference Agenda includes a large number of 
subjects relating to the most important aspects of inter. 
national trade. 

Whatever the particular subject under discussion, it 
became apparent, from the facts and evidence presented 
to the Conference, that each nation’s commerce is to-day 
being hampered by barriers established by other nations 
resulting in a situation, especially in Europe, that js 
highly detrimental to the general welfare. 

In spite of the variety of questions raised, the diversity 
of theories, and, the legitimate national sentiments of all 
those who took part in the discussion, one important and 
extremely encouraging fact has emerged; and, having 
emerged, has become increasingly manifest as the work 
has advanced. This fact is the unanimous desire of 
the members of the Conference to make sure that this 
Conference shall, in some way, mark the beginning of a 
new era, during which international commerce will suc- 
cessively overcome all obstacles in its path that unduly 
hamper it, and resume that general upward movement, 
which is at once a sign of the world’s economic health 
and the necessary condition for the development of civili- 
sation. 

A second fact, which is no less important than the first, 
is the mutual reaction which takes place between the 
measures taken by the different States for the benefit of 
their national economic interests. The tendency to 
equalise the level of Customs protection in the various 
countries; the desire of each nation to improve its posi 
tion pending trade negotiations; the impulse to take 
reprisals against particularly harmful foreign tarif 
measures; the tendency to retain for national consump- 
tion certain goods which have been rendered scarce by 
restrictive measures in the country of origin; the anxiety 
to maintain equal competitive conditions in matters of 
transport and credits, sometimes perhaps the mere con- 
tegious effect of example ;—all these circumstances caus 
each economic measure taken by one nation at a given 
time to react almost invariably on the policies of all other 
nations. 

Thus any strictly nationalistic policy is harmful not 
only to the nation which practises it, but also to the 
others, and therefore defeats its own end, and if it be 
desired that the new state of mind revealed by the Con 
ference should lead rapidly to practical results, any 
programme of execution must include, as an essential 
factor, the principle of parallel or concerted action by 
the different nations. Each country will then know that 
the concessions it is asked to make will be balanced by 
corresponding sacrifices on the part of the other countries: 
It will be able to accept the proposed measures, 1% 
merely in view of its own individual position, )4! also 
because it is interested in the success of the g¢ neral 
plan laid down by the Conference. 

It is, of course, well, at this point, to avoid any mis- 
understanding ; if concerted action is indispensable, |t » 
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unfortunately, by its very nature, comparatively slow, and 
nations must not allow themselves to make it an excuse 
for postponing the execution of the measures individually 
iccumbent on each of them. Such measures should, on 
the contrary, form the firmest basis for the collective work 
which is destined one day to crown their efforts. 

The first step has already been taken towards satisfying 
the desire for a return to a more normal commercial 
regime through the stabilisation now effected of the cur- 
rency of a great number of countries whose exchange has 
been dislocated by the war and its consequences. 

The Conference, convinced that exchange stabilisation 
constitutes one of the foremost conditions for the restora- 
tion of international trade, is most anxious to see further 
progress in this direction. 

Such are the fundamental ideas which we must endea- 
your to instil in the minds of the people of all countries, 
so that, when properly informed of the nature of the 
task to be undertaken and fully reassured that important 
national interests will be respected, they may support 
their Governments in their worthy and arduous task of 
endeavouring forthwith to give effect to the resolutions 


F of the Conference. ; 


I. LIBERTY OF TRADING. 

In harmony with what has been said above, the Con- 
ference, having been invited to consider the different 
problems grouped under the general heading of liberty 
of trading, has condemned the system of import and ex- 
port prohibitions and the privileges sometimes granted 
to State enterprises, and has also recommended a more 
liberal policy in respect of foreign nationals and companies 
in the exercise of their commercial activities. 

The proposals resulting from its deliberations are as 
follows : 


1. Import and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions. 

The Conference is convinced that a return to the effec- 
tive liberty of international trading is one of the primary 
conditions of world prosperity. 

The experience of the years since the war proves that 
import and export prohibitions, and the arbitrary prac- 
tices and disguised discriminations which result therefrom, 
together with the obstacles of all kinds placed on the 
circulation of goods and capital, have had deplorable 
results by hampering the normal play of competition, by 
imperilling both the essential supplies of some nations 
and the not less indispensable markets of others, and by 
bringing about an artificial organisation of production, 
distribution, and consumption. 

Experience has shown, moreover, that the grave draw- 
backs of these measures have not been counterbalanced 
by the financial advantages or social benefits which were 
anticipated, 

It is, therefore, important for the recovery and future 
development of world trade that the Governments should 
forthwith abandon an economic policy which is injurious 
to the interests both of their own and other nations. 

A considerable step will have been taken in this direc- 
tion if, as a result of the Diplomatic Conference convened 
for November 14, 1927, the Governments adopt a con- 
vention based upon the draft prepared by the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations on the subject of 
import and export prohibitions and restrictions, taking 
into account also the principles enumerated in the com- 
mentary accompanying the said draft and the proposals 
of the International Chamber of Commerce on this sub- 
ject. 


The aim in view would not, however, be achieved if the 


acceptance of this convention were merely formal, and if 


its provisions were rendered inoperative by export duties*, 
Provisions were rendered inoperative by export duties”, 
*See also III,—3: Export Duties. 
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the fixing of quotas, the imposition of unjustified health 
regulations, or by any other means. 
Accordingly, the Conference recommends : 

(1) That the draft International Convention for 
the Abolition of Import and Export Prohibitions and 
Restrictions, as prepared by the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations and submitted to the States 
Members of the League, and to the principal non- 
Member States, constitutes with its accompanying 
commentary, a very satisfactory basis for the Diplo- 
matic Conference convened for November 14, 1927, 
and should be utilised to lead to a prompt general 
agreement permitting the greatest possible number of 
nations by their concerted and simultaneous action 
to bring about favourable conditions for the recovery 
and development of the production and trade of all 
countries ; 

(2) That, moreover, the application of the prin- 
ciples laid down in this draft should not be indirectly 
defeated by such means as export duties, the fixing 
of quotas, health regulations, or any other measures 
not justified by exceptional or imperative circum- 
stances ; 

(3) And, further, that the application of these prin- 
ciples should not be indirectly defeated by restrictions 
on the free circulation of capital—including, for 
example, any system for controlling exchange which 
impedes the purchase or exportation of foreign ex- 
change for the purpose of paying for goods imported. 


2. Commercial Equality of State Enterprises and Private 
Enterprises. 

The Conference has considered the fact that certain 
Governments, when participating in the control or man- 
agement of commercial, industrial, banking, maritime 
transport, or other enterprises, have claimed in virtue of 
their own sovereignty various privileges, immunities, or 
other advantages for the benefit of these enterprises, and 
have also at times secured the grant of similar advantages 
from other countries by virtue of international comity. 

Noting that these advantages give the enterprises bene- 
fiting from them an unduly privileged position as com- 
pared with similar private enterprises, the Conference 
declares that they constitute an infringement of free com- 
petition by making a discrimination between enterprises 
carried on side by side. 

Accordingly, the Conference recommends : 

That, when a Government carries on or controls 
any commercial, industrial, banking, maritime trans- 
port, or other enterprise, it shall not, in its character 
as such, and in so far as it participates in enterprises 
of this kind, be treated as entitled to any sovereign 
rights, privileges, or immunities from taxation or 
from other liabilities to which similar privately owned 
undertakings are subject, it being clearly understood 
that this recommendation only applies to ordinary 
commercial enterprises in time of peace. 


3. Legal Provisions or Regulations Relating to 
International Trade. 

The Conference recognises that it is important that 
the work of the Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations and the International Chamber of Commerce in 
connection with the simplification of Customs formalities,* 
the assimilation of laws on bills of exchange, the inter- 
national development of commercial arbitration, and the 
suppression of unfair commercial practices should be 
continued with a view to obtaining rapid and general 
solutions. 

Accordingly, the Conference recommends : 

That, with a view to obtaining rapid and general 


# See also Resolutions II.—s5: Customs Formalities, 
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solutions, the Economic Committee of the League of (b) Conditions of carrying on trade, ind 


ustry 
Nations should pursue the investigations undertaken all other activities for foreign persons ee 
with a view to the simplification of Customs formali- prises ; 4 
ties, the assimilation of laws on bills of exchange, (c) Legal status of the same persons anq ente 
the international development of commercial arbitra- prises ; 1 
tion, and the suppression of unfair commercial prac- (d) Fiscal status of the same persons and en: 
tices, and that all the necessary measures should be prises. 7 


taken by the League of Nations and by Governments 
to increase the number of accessions to Conventions 
already concluded or which may hereafter be con- 
cluded on these matters. 

In connection with the preceding resolution, the Con- 
ference is of opinion that the beneficial results of the 
Protocol of September 24, 1923, in regard to interna- 
tional recognition of arbitration clauses in private com- 
mercial contracts, will not be fully realised until provision 
is made for ensuring the execution of such arbitral 
awards. 

The Conference accordingly recommends : 


That the Council of the League of Nations take 

steps to submit to States, for signature at an early 

F date, a Protocol providing for the execution of arbi- 
tral awards in commercial questions. 


4. Economic and Fiscal Treatment of Nationals and 
Companies of One Country Admitted to Settle in the 
Territory of Another. 


The Conference considers that the granting of the legal, 
administrative, fiscal, and judicial guarantees necessary 
to the nationals, firms or companies of a State admitted 
to exercise their trade, dustry, or other occupation in 
the territory of another State, or to settle there, is one 
of the essential conditions of economic co-operation 
between nations. 

Taking note of the important work already devoted to 
this subject by the Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations, and by the International Chamber of Commerce, 
the Conference considers it desirable that their conclu- 
sions should be considered and co-ordinated by the appro- 
priate organs of the League of Nations with the view to 
their submission to a diplomatic conference for the 
purpose of determining the best methods of defining the 
status of foreigners, of abolishing unjust distinctions 
between them and nationals, and of preventing double 
taxation. The purpose of this conference would be to 
draw up an international convention. 

But, before the latter could settle the question as a 
whole, bilateral agreements providing for equitable reci- 
procity and based on the guiding principles referred to 
above might effect a valuable improvement in the present 
situation. 
bas Accordingly, the Conference recommends : 


(1) That, pending the conclusion of an international 
convention, bilateral agreements should be arrived 
| at, on the basis of the work already accomplished 
j by the Economic Committee of the League of Nations 
and by the International Chamber of Commerce, 

defining the status of foreigners, not only from the 

economic but from the legal and fiscal points of view; 

(2) That, in the same spirit and with the same 

end in view, the Council of the League of Nations 

| should prepare for the meeting of a diplomatic con- 


II. CUSTOMS TARIFFS. 

The question of Customs tariffs has two differen 
aspects according as it is regarded from the point ¢ 
view of form or from that of substance, i.e., of th 
actual amount of the import duties. The latter aspect, 
which is directly allied to the question of commercia 
treaties, will be dealt with later in connection with th 
general problem of commercial policy. 

As regards the first class of questions, the Conference 
unanimously recognised the desirability of simplifying 
Customs tariffs as far as possible, particularly by avoiding 
unwarranted subdivisions; it has proposed the establish. 
ment of a systematic Customs nomenclature, the use of 
which would in due course be assured by individual 
measures taken by the Governments. and regularised by 
the conclusion of bilateral or multilateral international 
conventions ; it emphasised the urgent necessity of stabi- 
ising Customs tariffs by the conclusion of long-term com- 
niercial treaties or otherwise; it recapitulated rules for 
securing the maximum of equity in the application of 
duties, and defined the principles on which Customs forn- 
alities shouid be based; and finally, it passed a recon- 
mendation in favour of the execution, to the fullest 
possible extent, of the Convention of December 31, 1913, 
establishing an International Bureau of Trade Statistics. 


pr ev 





1. Simplification of Customs Tariffs. 

The Conference considers that the enormous increas 
in the number of tariff headings and the excessive number 
of sub-headings in the various items—a practice which has 
grown up since the war—constitute in many cases a Co0- 
siderable obstacle to the development of internation 
commerce, that States should refrain from this practice 
as far as possible, and that consideration should be given 
to the difficulties it causes as regards the nomenclature 
the establishment of which the Conference recomments 

The Conference considers that it is above all necessa'y 
‘to avoid tariff sub-headings which do not refer to articles 
of a different nature, and which are merely intended © 
discriminate between articles of different origin. 


2. Unification of Tariff Nomenclature. 


The Conference considers that a fixed nomenclature 10° 
goods subject to Customs duties is an essential condition 
of equity in their application and ease in their collection, 
that it may also contribute to the exchange of goods 1 
subject to duty, and that it constitutes a favourable bass 
for the improvement of trade statistics. 

It is of the greatest importance for international trade 
that the Customs nomenclature of all countries shoul! 
correspond as closely as possible with the actual types . 
goods manufactured, and their current trade nam 
supplemented, if necessary, by their scientific designation 

Any Customs classification should be as objective * 
possible, lest it should become a means of en 
to the prejudice of any country, or of specialising ta"™ 
to the advantage of any country. he 

A single systematic nomenclature, based either 0” t 
successive stages of manufacture or on the different type 
of goods, is perfectly well adaptable to different eT a 
or fiscal theories, and it is not the nomenclature but we 
rate of duty attached to each such stage or type ~. 
the means of establishing the degree of protection ja 
in accordance with its own tariff system, a country - 


ference for the purpose of drawing up an international 
convention ; 

(3) That, in drawing up these agreements and the 
texts to be submitted to the Conference, the following 
points, among: others, should be borne in mind: 

(a) Equality of treatment with regard to condi- 
tions of residence, establishment, removal and 
circulation, between foreigners admitted to a State 
and the nationals of. that State; 
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» give to a certain product, in accordance with its con- | it possible for States to modify their Customs duties even 


7. 


as regards States with which they have concluded com- 


In these circumstances, the adoption of a common mercial conventions. 


nomenclature, as has already been shown by its applica- 
tion to products of special complexity, would help to 
remove a subject for dispute which might become an 
obstacle to international trade. 

The common adoption of an agreed nomenclature would 
promote the conclusion of commercial treaties, and would 
prevent their application from becoming the subject of 
perpetual disputes. 

The Conference therefore recommends : 


(1) That the Council of the League of Nations 
should take the initiative in drawing up an appro- 
priate procedure for establishing, in liaison with the 
producing and commercial organisation concerned, a 
systematic Customs nomenclature in accordance with 
a general plan covering all classes of goods; 

(2) That a selection be made and an order of 
priority fixed among the various groups of commodi- 
ties, so that the common nomenclature may be 
gradually worked out, beginning with those classes 
of goods for which it can most readily be introduced ; 

(3) That the common nomenclature thus obtained 
should be submitted to the various Governments at 
each stage of preparation, and should then be trans- 
mitted to the producing and commercial circles 
concerned, and that such communication should be 
accompanied by an explanation of the principles 
underlying Customs classification and the arrange- 
ment of items ; 

(4) That, if the adoption of a common nomencla- 
ture for various important branches of production 
seems, after the inquiry and consultation referred to 
in the preceding paragraphs, to be realisable before 
a complete nomenclature has been established, the 
adoption of such nomenclature should be suggested 
to the Governments by means of a diplomatic con- 
ference or by other means; 

(5) That, either by means of bilateral agreements 
or by a plurilateral convention, or by any other pro- 
cedure, Governments should undertake to apply this 
common nomenclature and bring their methods of 
passing goods through the Customs and levying 
‘duties into line with it; 

(6) That the Governments which have adopted the 
common nomenclature should undertake not to impair 
its value by applying arbitrary or discriminatory 
specifications to the detriment of third States; 

(7) That, notwithstanding the above provisions, 
States should not be bound in practice to introduce 
into their Customs tariffs all the sub-divisions of the 
common nomenciature, it being understood that they 
will conform, in the headings they use, to the rules 
of classification and description which have been 
settled in common ; 

(8) That, in order to ensure the execution of en- 
gagements entered into by States with regard to 
nomenclature, the League of Nations should propose 
such measures of publicity, information, friendly 


settlement or arbitration as the nature of the engage-. 


ments make it possible to adopt. 


3. Stability of Customs Tariffs. 

One of the most formidable obstacles in the way of 
€stablishing and developing permanent and secure trade 
telations between countries is the instability of tariffs, 

The main causes of this instability are to be sought, on 
the one hand, in the fluctuations of exchanges when 
Customs duties are payable in paper currency, and, on 
the other hand, in the fact that Customs autonomy makes 


The Conference recommends : 

(1) That States should refrain from making 
frequent or sudden changes in their Customs duties 
on account of the instability which such changes 
cause in trade relations, and the serious difficulties 
or disputes which they occasion in connection with 
the execution of contracts already concluded ; 

(2) That, in cases in which currency stability has 
not yet been fully secured, Customs duties should be 
levied on a gold basis, or their incidence should be 
periodically adjusted on the basis of an official index 
of prices, the adjustment to be made only at dates 
fixed in advance, and only when alterations of inci- 
dence represent an appreciable percentage of the 
duties ; 

.(3) That, in commercial treaties, as wide a use 
as possible should be made of the guarantees of 
stability afforded by the consolidation of duties, or in 
cases in which currency stability is insufficient to 
allow of the consolidation of the duties themselves, 
by any other means for adjusting the. incidence of 
duties ; 

(4) That States should conclude their commercial 
treaties for as long a period as possible, and should 
follow, in this regard, the policy practised by a large 
number of countries before the war. 


4. Application of Tariffs. 

The International Economic Conference does not desire 
to express an opinion as to the respective advantages 
and drawbacks of ad valorem and specific duties; it is, 
nevertheless, desirable that endeavours should be made to 
secure their equitable application in all cases. 

In the case of ad valorem tariffs, disputes often arise 
concerning the true value or current level of prices in the 
country of origin, or the valuation of similar products | 
in the importing country. 

On the other hand, in the application of specific duties, . 
the main difficulties are caused by uncertainty as to the 
tariff item applicable to a given article. 

The Conference therefore recommends : 

(1) That any system of inquiries or investigations 
in connection with the application of ad valorem — 
duties or modification of tariffs shall be framed and 
administered with full regard for the business in- 
terests involved, and for the maintenance of com- 
mercial goodwill among nations. Inquiries or : 
inspections involving inquisitional procedure or arbi- , 
trary methods shall be eliminated. 

(2) That, for the application of Customs duties, 
States should make provision, in case of dispute, for 
equitable procedure by appeal to administrative or . 
ordinary courts in which the importer can be heard | 
or defend his interests by producing evidence or 
demanding such expert examination as may be neces- 
sary, 

(3) That States should, by definite stipulations in 
their Customs legislation, and possibly in their com- 
mercial treaties, endeavour to limit the difficulty of 
applying duties so that trade may acquire that 
security without which it can neither develop © nor 
even be maintained. 


5. Customs Formalities. 

In accordance with analogous provisions contained in 
the Convention on Simplification of Customs Formalities, 
the Conference considers it desirable to put forward the: 
following recommendations : ? 

(1) Consular fees should be a charge, fixed in: 
amount and not exceeding the cost of issue, rather 









than an additional source of revenue. Arbitrary or 
variable consular fees cause not only an increase of 
charges, which is at times unexpected, but also an un- 
warrantable uncertainty in trade. 

Failing any general agreement, it would be desir- 
' able that States should, in this matter, embody 
) mutual guarantees in their commercial treaties. 

(2) The Conference, calling attention to the recom- 
mendations contained in the Annex to Article 14 of 
the Convention for the Simplification of Customs 
Formalities, recommends that an express guarantee 
should be added providing for a right of appeal 
which could be exercised, either by the importer or 
by the exporter, against Customs penalties, and more 
especially against such penalties as might be imposed 
in cases of manifest clerical errors. 

(3) The Conference, appreciating the full value 
of the progress already made in the matter of Customs 
regulations under the influence of the ‘‘ Convention 
relative to the Simplification of Customs Formali- 
ties’? concluded at Geneva on November 3, 1923, 
which is now in force in twenty-five countries, 

Recommends : 

: (a) That the said Convention should be ratified as 

i soon as possible by those countries which have not 

4 yet ratified it, or which have not yet made arrange- 

ments to bring their regulations into line with the 
principles of liberty recommended therein ; 

(b) That its provisions should be applied by the 
contracting States as generously as_ possible. 

(4) The following recommendation might be em- 
bodied in the Final Act of the Conference : 

{** The Conference, informed that the Economic 
Committee has before it a proposal designed to 

3 repress the practice of false Customs declarations and 
EP invoices, and without desiring to anticipate the re- 
sults of its investigations, desires to make it clear 
that it is opposed to any dishonest practices in inter- 
national trade.’’ |* 


6. Trade Statistics. 

The Conference appreciates the desirability of making 
statistics comparable by adopting a common nomencla- 
ture, and observes the progress made in this direction 
under the influence of the Convention dated December 
31, 1913, Which set up in Brussels an International 
Bureau for Trade Statistics. 

It considers that international co-operation on the basis 
of the provisions of the said Convention will constitute 
an excellent preparation for the realisation of the inter- 
national agreement recommended by the Conference for 
the adoption of a common Customs nomenclature, which, 
moreover, should have, when adopted, a beneficial effect 

Se on the unification of trade statistics. 
The Conference therefore recommends : 

(1) That the States which have signed the Conven- 
tion dated December 31, 1913, and have not yet 
ratified it, should do so as soon as possible, and 
that the Governments which have not signed it should 
accede to it; 

(2) That the contracting parties should furnish the 
Bureau in Brussels as soon as possible with the data 
required for the compilation of the comparative 
statistics with the publication of which it has been 
entrusted under the said Convention. 


III. COMMERCIAL POLICY AND TREATIES. 

The main conclusion to be drawn from the work of 
the Conference in the field of commercial policy is that 
the time has come to put a stop to the growth of Customs 
tariffs, and to reverse the direction of the movement by 
an effort made along three lines, viz. : 


* No final Act was drawn up by the Conference. 
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(1) Individual action by States with regard to the; 
own tariffs ; rm 

(2) Bilateral action through the conclusion of suit 
able commercial treaties ; 

(3) Collective action, by means of an inquiry 
with a view to encouraging the expansion of inter. 
national trade on an equitable basis by removing of 
lowering the barriers to international trade which 
are set up by excessive Customs tariffs. 

With the question of import duties is bound up the 
question of the fiscal burdens which are sometimes jm. 
posed in addition, and which, in the Conference’s opinion 
should not aim at providing disguised protection os 
national production. 

In a similar connection, the Conference is anxious that 
the free circulation of raw materials and articles of cop. 
sumption should not be unduly hindered by export duties, 
and that such duties, whether levied to meet fiscal needs 
or exceptional or compelling circumstances, should not 
discriminate between different foreign countries. 

Lastly, commercial treaties should contain the uncon- 
ditional most-favoured-nation clause in its broadest and. 
most liberal form, and the League of Nations is recom. 
mended to consider the possibility of establishing clear 
and uniform principles in regard to that clause, and intro 
ducing common rules relatimg to commercial treaties. 


1. Tariff Levels. 
Present Tariff Situation. 

The evidence before the Conference, which is contained 
in the documentation or in the statements made by the 
members of the Conference, shows that the recovery from 
the effects of the war has been unduly delayed, and that 
the foreign commerce of all nations is in greater or less 
degree seriously hampered by existing obstacles to trade. 

The Conference notes with satisfaction that some of 
the more injurious forms of obstruction that prevailed 
immediately after the war have been removed. To this 
fact must be attributed in part the recovery of world 
trade which has so far been achieved. 

Tariffs, on the other hand, which in recent years have 
shown a tendency to rise, are for the most part higher 
than before the war, and are at present one of the chief 
barriers to trade. The increase in most countries is 
almost wholly due to higher duties on manufactured 
articles. 

In Europe the problem has been complicated by political 
readjustments, which have changed many frontiers and 
increased the number of separate Customs units from 20 
to 27, all of which strive for an independent national 
economy which they defend by means of tariff barriers. 

The harmful effect of these tariffs upon trade has in 
many cases been increased through their constant changes, 
which have created an element of uncertainty and made it 
impossible to place long contracts. The nations have 
failed to deal with this situation by long-term treaties. 


Causes. 

This state of affairs is largely due to a desire to meet 
the abnormal conditions arising out of the war. For 
example, many duties have been raised as a protection 
against an influx of goods from countries with a depre 
ciating currency. Experience has proved that even the 
most rapid manipulation of tariffs is not an effective 
method of dealing with the still more rapid changes which 
are caused by monetary instability. Such attempts are 
a source of new difficulties for commerce, and are them- 
selves a source of uncertainty. Again, in the countries 
themselves whose currency has been depreciating, tariffs 
have been raised in order to check imports in the hope 
stopping the depreciation. Finally, it has sometimes hap- 
pened that where depreciation has been followed by appt 


| ciation, Customs duties payable in paper money = 
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ad been raised during the inflation have not been corre- 
adingly reduced when revalorisation occurred. These 
‘stable currency conditions have to a considerable ex- 
ent passed away ; but the tariff and other measures which 
ave been specially employed to deal with them have not 
et wholly disappeared. 
A second reason. for the present tariff situation both in 
yrope and elsewhere is the desire of nations by means 
{ tariffs to keep existing or recently established indus- 
ries in being by means of tariffs on a scale which they 
could not otherwise be able to maintain. These indus- 
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Im- 
ion, ries have grown to their present extent in some cases 
for »s a result of abnormal expansion during the war; in 
wthers as a result of the desire of certain nations to attain 
that » degree of economic independence which is not justified 
on- »y their slender resources; and again, in others with 
ies, . view to providing employment for surplus labour for 
eds which certain former outlets are at present closed. 
not This increase in productive capacity has often outrun 
e capacity of the country to absorb the products either 
On- ys regards its material needs or its purchasing power. 
and The result has been either that the plant, left idle, has 
m- pverweighted the costs of production, particularly when 
ear borrowed capital is involved, or that, in order to utilise 
TO he whole plant and to give some return to the capital 


employed, it has been necessary’ to turn to the foreign 
arket and so to intensify international competition. 

The desire to deal with the problem of excessive indus- 
rial capacity has usually led to an attempt to reserve 
he home market for home production by means of tariff 
barriers erected with a view to creating an independent 


mM . . : 

iational economy capable of producing, under the protec- 
at : ; : 
- ion of the tariff wall, an increase of invested wealth and 
: 2 more satisfactory return for the work of the nation. 
his effort to attain self-sufficiency cannot hope to succeed 
4 nless it is justified by the size, natural resources, 
. conomic advantages, and geographical situation of a 
. ountry. There are very few countries in the world which 


‘an hope to attain it. The artificial increase of plant 
vhich is only partly employed has meant not only 
uneconomical and costly production, but also a wasteful 
use of the world’s reduced capital resources. It has thus 
been one of the causes which has maintained an 
abnormally high rate of interest in recent years. It 
should be added that so long as unduly high tariffs are 
iaintained, this uneconomic use of capital continues and 
reates an increasing number of vested interests which 
resist a return to a sounder policy. 

High tariffs of whatever system have, in many cases, 
| also been imposed, in the first instance at all events, for 
bargaining purposes. But subsequent negotiations have 
in practice not resulted in adequate modifications, with 
the consequence that the Customs barriers have been left 
higher than before. 

This evil has become accentuated in recent years by the 
post-war practice of enforcing the exaggerated rates of 
tarifs de combat, whether under the autonomous or any 
other system, even in advance of negotiations, with the 
result that vested interests have frequently grown up in 
the meantime which have made impossible the contem- 
plated reductions. 

_In addition to arguments connected with tariff negotia- 
tions, budgetary considerations are frequently brought 
forward to justify very high tariffs. But a country’s 
budgetary equilibrium rests on a very precarious founda- 
tion if it is founded on high rates of duty, the effect of 
Which is to diminish imports and consequently the Cus- 
toms revenue resulting from them. Moreover, the 
Smuggling encouraged by excessive duties has a demoral- 
‘sing’ effect. 
ue reason which has frequently been invoked in many 

S€s to justify exaggerated post-war' tariffs ‘is the need 























9. 
of protecting industries required for national defence. But 
it cannot be denied that this argument, whatever its 
merits may be in principle, has often been abused to cover 
exclusively economic objectives. Finally, the problem of 
population has induced certain countries which have a 
surplus of labour to base their Customs protection on this 
argument. 

Discussion of Commercial Policy. 

In enumerating the causes and ideas which are respon- 
sible for the super-protectionism of post-war years, the 
International Economic Conference does not attempt to 
pass judgment on the fundamental principles of protection 
and free trade respectively. 

In contrast to ideas which have led nations into a 
situation which is equally harmful to their own economic 
life and to their international economic relations, it 
remains to set out the considerations which demand a 
return to a general policy of freer international commerce. 

It is too often overlooked that the attempt to stimulate 
artificially industries which ‘would not otherwise flourish 
in a country may check the development of those activities 
for which it is most naturally suited. Nations may deter- 
mine, for political or other reasons, that it is essential to 
their safety to develop increased self-sufficiency, but it is 
appropriate for the Conference to point out that this has 
in most cases involved a sacrifice of material prosperity. 
In such cases the loss is borne by consumers, who have to 
pay more for the products of the protected industry, and 
by those engaged in the industries that would otherwise 
have a larger possibility of export. 

In analysing European commercial practices it may be 
observed that the advocates of exaggerated protection 
have often made the mistake of imagining that it is always 
more advantageous to hinder imports than to increase 
exports ; it may be observed that if exports increase, pro- 
duction and national income are increased in a similar 
proportion ; if, on the other hand, imports fall on account 
of tariff duties, the rise in the level of commodity prices 
reduces hot only the possibility of export, but also the 
consuming capacity of the country. A part only of the 
imports excluded by the Customs duties is replaced by 
home production. Excessive protection, which reduces 
national production and purchasing power, in the end 
defeats its own object. 

In some cases excessive import duties, by permitting 
very high profits to be realised at home, give an uneco- 
nomic stimulus to exports, thus creating artificial compe- 
tition on foreign markets. This practice is one of the 
most dangerous causes of market disorganisation, and of 
economic conflicts between nations. 

Such are some of the principal illusions and most dan- 
gerous practices which have impoverished certain nations 
or hindered their economic reconstruction, 

The Conference recognises that the removal or substan- 
tial reduction of Customs barriers cannot be brought about 
suddenly without causing dislocation, but it is of opinion 
that Governments should immediately prepare plans for 
removing or diminishing by successive stages those 
barriers that gravely hamper trade, starting with those 
duties which have been imposed to counteract the effect of 
disturbances that are now past. 

The Conference believes that if the true results of the 
present system now prevalent in Europe were understood 
by public opinion, it would be possible for Governments 
t> commence this process forthwith. 

It is, however, clear that the process will be hastened 
if it can be carried out as a result of concerted action 
among States. 

This is why the Conference is of opinion that it should 
make provision in its resolutions, not merely for the 
encouragement of bilateral agreements as nearly as pos- 
sible in keeping with its doctrines, but also for the — 
methodical examination, by the Economic Organisation 
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of the League of Nations, of common measures which 
might be adopted, in the matter of tariffs, by States Mem- 
bers of the League and by States non-Members, and also 
of the mutual agreements at which these States might 
arrive. 

Although the considerations outlined above with re- 
gurd to tariff levels are based on a study of the question 
more particularly from the point of view of industry and 
commerce, they may be regarded as applying also, to an 
extent varying according to the country and purpose ir 
view, to agriculture. 
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manipulation, &c., which do not apply at 
apply in the same degree to similar home products 

The Conference considers States are not justified , 
plecing such obstacles in the way of internation 
by taxing foreign products more heavily than 
or similar home products. 

When goods have been legally imported duty free o 
when they have discharged the Customs duties and 
sory Customs charges, they must be regarded :1s dul 
netionalised, and should be entitled after their sipottatin, 
to claim equal treatment with home products. 

The Conference has thought it desirable to make the 
following recommendations as_ regards 
mentioned practices : 

(1) That all internal taxes of consumption, excise 
octroi, circulation, manipulation, &c.,  wiich si 
applied to the products of any foreign country should 
be applied in the same manner and in the same 
degree to the products of all foreign countries, and 
to identical and similar home products; 

(2) That the States should not impose consumption 
or other internal taxes for the purpose of giving a 
disguised protection to national products. 


all or do not 


al trade 
identical 


acces. 


Conclusion. 

In view of the fact that harmful effects upon produc- 
tion and trade result from the high and _ constantly 
changing tariffs which are applied in many countries ; 

And since substantial improvement in the economic 
cogditions can be obtained by increased facilities for inter- 
national trade and commerce ; 

And in view of the fact that tariffs, though within the 
sovereign jurisdiction of the separate States, are not a 
matter of purely domestic interest but greatly influence 
the trade of the world ; 

And in view of the fact that some of the causes which 
have resulted in the increase of tariffs and in other trade 
barriers since the war have largely disappeared and others 
are diminishing ; 


the above. 


3. Export Duties.* 


The Conference is of the opinion that the free circulation 
of raw material is one of the essential conditions for the 
healthy industrial and commercial development of the 
world. 

It is, therefore, of opinion that any export tax on the 
raw materials or on the articles consumed by producers 
which has the effect of increasing the cost of production 
or the cost of living in foreign countries tends thereby 
to aggravate the natural inequalities arising from the 
geographical distribution of world wealth. 

The Conference, therefore, considers that export duties 
should only be resorted to to meet the essential needs of 
revenue or some exceptional economic situation or to safe- 
guard the vital interests of the country, and that they 
should not discriminate between different foreign destina- 
tions, 


The Conference declares that the time has come to put 
an end to the increase in tariffs and to move in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The Conference recommends : 

(1) That nations should take steps forthwith to 
remove or diminish those tariff barriers that gravely 
hamper trade, starting with those which have been 
imposed to counteract the effects of disturbances 
.arising out of the war. 

Moreover, in order to ensure that this action is con- 
tinuously pursued, the Conference recommends : 

(2) That States should proceed to the conclusion 
of commercial treaties on lines and under conditions 
calculated to ensure the attainment of the aims men- 
tioned herein ; 

(3) That in future the practice of putting into force, 
in advance of negotiations, excessive duties estab- 
lished for the purpose of bargaining, whether by 
means of tarifs de combat, or by means of general 
tariffs, should be abandoned ; 

(4) That the Council of the League of Nations 
should be requested to instruct its Economic Organi- 
sation to examine, on the basis of the principles 
enunciated by the present Conference, the possibility 
of further action by the respective States with a view 
to promoting the equitable treatment of commerce by 
eliminating or reducing the obstructions which exces- 
sive Customs tariffs offer to international trade. 

In this inquiry the Economic Organisation should con- 
sult with representatives of the various Governments, 
including non-members of the League, and also so far 
as necessery with the competent bodies representing 
Commerce, Industry, Agriculture, and Labour. 

The object of the inquiry should be to encourage the 
extension of international trade on an equitable basis, 
while at the same time paying due regard to the just 
interests of producers and workers in obtaining a fair 
remuneration and of consumers in increasing their pur- 
chasing power. 


The Conference therefore recommends : 

(1) That the exportation of raw materials should 
not be unduly burdened by export duties or any other 
taxes, and that, even in cases where such duties or 
taxes are justified by fiscal needs or by exceptional 
or compelling circumstances, they should be as low 
as possible. , 

(2) That in any case, export duties on raw materials 
should never be imposed for the special purpose of 
subjecting foreign countries using them to an 1 
creased burden which will place them in a position of 
unfair inferiority as regards the production of the 
finished article. . 

(3) That export duties on raw materials, whether 
levied for revenue purposes or to meet exceptional or 
compelling circumstances, should never discriminate 
between different foreign destinations. 

(4) That the above’ principles apply equally to ex- 
port duties on articles of consumption. 


4. Commercial Treaties. 

The tariff questions, important as they are, only cover 
a part of the field of the commercial relations among 
nations. In order to give to international commerce the 
necessary guarantees of free development on an equitable 
basis, it is also necessary that States should enter a 
commercial treaties for long periods guaranteeing enn 
equal treatment as regards Customs duties and conditions 
of trading. In this respect the Great War has had @ 


2. Fiscal Charges Imposed on Imported Goods. 
The Conference noted that the practice has, unfortun- 
ately, become prevalent of imposing on imported godds 
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lorable effect by destroying the system of commercial 
es by which easy and fruitful international relations 
were previously ensured. ; ; 

The post-war system was based in the first instance on 
the peace treaties or on bilateral treaties concluded for 
yery short periods. t 2 : 

Moreover, the collapse of certain currencies, the differ- 
ences in conditions of production, and the disorganisation 
of prices, led various countries to abandon the principle 
of the most-favoured-nation clause, or to impose too many 
strictions or conditions upon its application, or to limit 
ts effects to categories of goods or to quotas. 

Now with the increasing stability of currencies and the 
accelerated movement towards normal economic condi- 
tions, all nations feel a growing desire for stability and a 

‘eater repugnance for any kind of discrimination. 

A decisive step on the road to world reconstruction 
weuld undcubtedly be taken if the system cf long-term 
treaties securing equality of treatment were restored. 

For this purpose, it is highly desirable that the widest 
and most unconditional interpretation should be given to 
the most-favoured-nation clause. This is not inconsistent 
with the insertion in any particular treaty of special pro- 
visions to meet local needs so long as such provisions 
are clearly expressed and do not injure the interests of 
other States. 

On the other hand, it is undeniable that the conclusion 
of such commercial treaties is made difficult by the variety 
of conceptions of the bases of such treaties. Some coun- 
tries, moreover, have considered that tariffs and contrac- 
tual methods are interdependent, so that unduly high 
tariffs have often reacted on methods of treaty-making, 
and the latter in turn have often caused tariffs to be raised 
even higher. 

The Conference regards these facts as necessitating 
immediate action by Governments with a view to conclud- 
ing treaties as comprehensive and permanent as possible, 
and in order to improve and standardise the methods of 
treaty-making themselves. 


(1) The Conference therefore considers that the 
mutual grant of unconditional most-favoured-nation 
treatment as regards Customs duties and conditions 
of trading is an essential condition of the free and 
healthy development of commerce between States, 
and that it is highly desirable in the interest of 
stability and security for trade that this treatment 
should be guaranteed for a sufficient period by means 
of commercial treaties. 
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a Suitable arbitral or judicial procedure may often furnish 
the means of avoiding or settling difficulties, whether of ~ 
interpretation or of application. 

The Conference therefore recommends : 

5. That the various States should consider the 
desirability of providing in their commercial treaties 
for the reference of disputed questions as to the inter- 
pretation or carrying out of the treaties to arbitration 
or preferably to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

In this connection the Conference notes that the 
present Statute of the Court authorises it to appoint 
experts or expert bodies to make inquiries or to give 
an expert opinion on any matter. It has been further 
suggested that if at any time the amendment of the 
Statute of the Court is contemplated, the opportunity 
might be taken of enabling the Court to establish a 
special section or special procedure for dealing with 
commercial questions. The Conference does not feel 
that it is within its competence to pronounce on the 
merits of this suggestion, but it desires to pass it on 
to the Council of the League of Nations for considera- 
tion. 
IV. INDIRECT MEANS OF PROTECTING 

NATIONAL TRADE AND NATIONAL 
NAVIGATION. 


Although having less immediate influence on the deve- 
lopment of trade than the question of import and export 
prohibitions, or that of Customs tariffs, the problems 
appearing under the above head are of considerable im- 
portance and their solution in the direction desired by 
the Conference would be of such a nature as to aid 


considerably the efforts made in other fields. 


In the course of this part of its work the Conference 


was bound to encounter the question of direct and indirect 
subsidies to trade, the question of dumping and the ques- 
tion of anti-dumping legislation. 
it was confronted by such a variety of opinions, supported 
by so many different arguments that the Conference has 
had to be satisfied with enlightening public opinion as to 
the true nature and inevitable consequences of such prac- 
tices and measures. 


In this regard, however, 


1. Subsidies, Direct or Indirect. 
During the years which followed the war, a marked 


(2) While recognising that each State must judge 
in what cases and to what extent this fundamental 


guarantee should be embodied in any particular treaty, 


the Conference strongly recommends that the scope 
and form of the most-favoured-nation clause should 
be of the widest and most liberal character, and that 
it should not be weakened or narrowed by conditions 


either expressed or by interpretation. 


(3) The Conference recommends that the Council 
of the League of Nations should entrust the Economic 
Organisation to undertake, in connection with the 
inquiry provided for in the preceding recommenda- 
tions, all the necessary discussions, consultations, 
and inquiries to enable it to propose the measures 
best calculated to secure either identical tariff systems 
in the various European countries, or at least a 
common basis for commercial treaties, as well as the 
establishment, for all countries, of clearly defined 
and uniform principles as to the interpretation and 
scope of the most-favoured-nation clause in regard to 
Customs duties and other charges. 


(4) The Conference, however, considers that the 
fact that certain discussions, consultations, and in- 
quiries may be taking place as contemplated in these 
recommendations, should not in any way be per- 
mitted to retard commercial negotiations now pending 
or to dissuade States from entering upon such nego- 
tiations, 

The Conference has further considered the question of 
the best means of ensuring that full effect be given to 
the stipulations of commercial treaties. While recognis- 
ing that, in the main, confidence must be reposed in the 
800d faith of the contracting parties to fulfil their engage- 
ments, it is also clear that the possibility of recourse to 








extension of tariff barriers took place in various countries, 
accompanied by an increasing tendency to introduce 
State subsidies. This was done more particularly in an 
indirect way, by granting credits or guarantees which 
aimed at assisting the home industries and their export 
trade for a more or less protracted period, in view of the 
abnormal economic conditions prevailing throughout the 
work. 

The fact that subsidies are in certain circumstances held 
to interfere less with the liberty of trading than Customs 
tariffs does not make it any the less necessary to lay 
stress on the hidden dangers inherent in this means of en- 
couraging production and exportation. The greater the 
number of countries which have recourse to this practice, 
the more difficult will it be for other countries to refrain 
from following their example. Thus the attempt to re- 
store foreign trade to normal conditions meets with a real 
obstacle in the shape of subsidies. 

The Conference draws the attention of the various 
Governments to the true nature of direct or indirect sub- 
sidies, which are merely a palliative, and expresses the 
hope that Governments will, so far as possible, refrain 
from having recourse to them. 


2. Dumping and Anti-Dumping Legislation. 

The Conference recognises that the question of dump- 
ing is of peculiar importance to those countries which 
have adopted a liberal tariff policy, and lays stress on the 
fact that, although the consumer may secure, as a result 
of dumping, certain transitory advantages as regards 


price, there can be no doubt that dumping creates a state - 
of insecurity in production and commerce, and can 
fore exercise a. harmful influence quite out of 7 
to the temporary advantage resulting from cheap imports. _ 
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The same applies to dumping employed by powerful 
firms or commercial combines in one or more countries 
to destroy the similar industries of another country, and 
thus to enable them afterwards to raise the price on the 
market of that country. 


It is certain that dumping is facilitated by the existence 
of high import duties in the countries practising it, and 
that it may lead to the introduction of high defensive 
duties in the importing country. 

The Conference considers that dumping must be re- 
duced to a minimum, and that in order to attain this 
object, every possible measure should be taken to estab- 
lish universally stable conditions of production and com- 
merce and to reduce the excessive Customs tariffs of 
exporting countries. 


The Conference recommends, however, that importing 
countries which find themselves compelled to take defen- 
sive measures against dumping should not resort to 
excessive, indirect, or vexatious measures which would 
have a more far-reaching effect than is intended. 


3. Discrimination Arising from the Conditions of 
Transport. 

The Economic Conference, having on its agenda the 
investigation of the indirect methods of protecting national 
commerce and national navigation, and particulariy the 
question of the discrimination established by the system 
of transports,* has not, as regards the latter point, to deal 
with general questions of transport as such, but only to 
consider them in so far as they affect international 
economic life. 


From this point of view, transport agents, whether they 
ere concerned with transport by rail, maritime transport, 
transport by internal navigation, road transport or aerial 
transport, are merely the servants of trade. They do not 
create traffic, and they are subject to the influence of the 
general economic situation rather than exercising an influ- 
ence upon it. The prosperity of agriculture, industry, and 
commerce alone is able, by providing traffic, to permit 
them to attain the full return on their undertakings and 
puts them in a position to give, in return, the maximum 
of service. Similarly, the greater part of the hindrances 
from which transport is suffering do not originate in the 
transport system itself; on the contrary, transport is 
subject to the influence of formalities, delays, or precau- 
tions of various sorts inspired by administrative, police, 
financial or political-economic considerations, the extent 
and effects of which transport agents can only submit to 
without influencing them. The smaller the importance the 
authorities concerned consider it possible to attach to these 
considerations the more will transport itself benefit. All 
that can be asked of transport agents is that their services, 
on all transport routes, shall be adequate for the needs 
of trade, shall be provided without prejudicial discrimina- 
tion between different nationalities, and that their regime 
shall, as far as possible, not be such as to place any 
obstacle in the way of international trade, but shall, on the 
contrary, promote the free flow of traffic. 

The Economic Conference has taken note of the efforts 
alieady made by various States, notably in the Organisa- 
tion for Communications and Transit of the League of 
Nations, to remove so far as possible conditions and dis- 
criminations liable to disturb the normal operation of 
transports. 


Such is the principal aim of the General Conventions 
on the Freedom of Transit and on the Regime of Inter- 
national Navigable Waterways concluded at the Barcelona 
Conference in 1921 and of the General Conventions on 
the Infernational Regime of Railways and on the Inter- 
national Regime of Maritime Ports concluded at the 
Geneva Conference of 1923. It is inevitable that the texts 
of these Conventions should be open to criticism from 
various quarters and should not be able to satisfy simul- 
taneously the most conflicting national contentions on all 
sats seeletsssnsssensstesheseesennssetesseeunnenannstie 


* The details of a great number of problems have been submitted 
for consideration in the documents laid before the Conference, par- 
ticularly in the memorandum of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce on Trade Barriers. The Conference considers that this 
memorandum in particular should be brought to the knowledge 
of the competent technical organisations of the League of Nations, 
pF ir sions ab pod — organisations will study the con- 

§iven in it with the most lively desire to give them 
effect desired by international saertntoa ana a used 
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points. Such as they are, however, they represent 
siderable step forward ; their full and loyal application 
as universal a basis as possible would estal a 


< i lish a st 
system of liberty and equitable international treatment a 
transport within the limits which have bee 


reasonably possible. N Judged 

It would not seem opportune for the Conference to 
revert to the sometimes very delicate discussions—no. 
ably with regard to the coasting trade, railway rates Ke, 
—which took place at the meetings which resulted in the 
satisfactory conclusion of these Conventions ; but, although 
a fresh examination of the contents of these Conventions 
does not appear advisable, attention should be drawn to 
the fact that, particularly as regards the Conventions of 
1923, which were signed by a very large number of States 
the progress of ratification and accession has been singy. 
larly slow. It would be most regrettable from the point 
of view of international trade if even those Governments 
which signed these Conventions did not ratify them as 
soon as possible, and if the greatest possible number of 
States did not accede thereto. In the majority of cases, 
the Governments themselves have made every effort to 
hasten these ratifications, but the application of the con- 
ventions and the essential ratifications themselves can only 
be ensured if the public opinion concerned in the various 
countries shows a desire that this work should be carried 
through. The Economic Conference would perform a 
useful task if it addresed a fresh appeal in this connection 
to the Governments concerned and to the competent circles 
in the different countries. 

The same apqeal might well-be made to accelerate the 
putting into force of the Convention on Customs Formal. 
ties, concluded at Geneva in 1923.* This Convention 
was not concluded for the purpose of facilitating trans- 
ports, but the effects of it would nevertheless be particu- 
larly valuable for the free play of communications. Every 
simplification of Customs formalities, again, reduces the 
field in which discriminations prejudicial to trade and to 
transport itself can be exercised. 

The application of such general conventions is no doubt 
insufficient in practice to eliminate in the sphere of trans- 
ports all discriminations and all obstacles to international 
trade. In each branch of transports and with regard to 
a large number of special questions, direct and continu- 
ous Co-operation between the experts responsible in the 
different countries is necessary, and indeed has been estab- 
lished in a satisfactory manner. To quote only a few 
examples : the International Chamber of Commerce com- 
prises persons belonging to the commercial circles con- 
cerned in transport questions; the International Union of 
Railways permanently keeps in touch with one another the 
railway administrations of Europe and some of those of 
Asia; while the Organisation for Communications and 
Transit of the League of Nations, through its Advisory 
and Technical Committee and its specialised Committees 
on transport by rail, inland navigation, ports and mar! 
time navigation, and road traffic, establishes co-operation 
particularly between official Government circles. Close 
touch is maintained between these various bodies 
and also with the River Commissions of the inter 
national rivers, of Europe and the great inter 
national organisations of undertakings concerned 10 
maritime navigation and aerial navigation. It is not 
possible to mention here all the work already done by 
these various organisations or still in progress, which 's 


of great importance for the removal of obstacles and 


measures of discrimination detrimental to international 
trade. It is worth drawing attention, however, to the 
efforts made with a view to promoting the circulation of 
rolling-stock and to standardising railway nomenclature 
in order to facilitate the negotiation and conclusion of 
agreements for the introduction of international railway 
tariffs ; similarly, steps are being taken to ensure the max 
mum of co-operation between the various modes of trans- 
port and the development of combined tariffs. Attention 
should also be drawn to the difficult and particularly ao 
portant task which falls to the River Commissions !n oi 
ing down measures for the purpose of facilitating the pas 
sage of the frontier on large international waterways a 
of simplifying formalities of all kinds detrimental to the 


free movement of navigation and to the full utilisation of 
sii a A a ke Rc ee 


* See also 11.—s5: Customs Formalities. 
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Lastly, the next General Conference on Com- 
‘ations and T ransit, which is to meet at Geneva in 
ae 1927, and at which various organisations men- 
ei above will be represented, will no doubt consider 
best means of co-ordinating the numerous investiga- 
ns in progress. In particular, on the initiative of the 
c \ssembly of the League of Nations, and in conformity 
ha plan drawn up by the Advisory and Technical Com- 
tee for Communications and Transit, it proposes to 
in to apply a plan for the systematic collection and dis- 
H ution of general information on communications and 
_nsit of a nature to establish between the administrations 
cerned in European countries and those of non-Euro- 
an countries a collaboration which, generally speaking, 
lacking at present. The data which will thus be col- 
ted, summarised and published, and which relate in 
ticular to international agreements of a public nature 
regard to transports, the administrative and legislative 
tment of transport in the various countries, important 
orks in course of construction or completed, general 
atistics of traffic, and the main changes in freights and 
“ff svstems, will be of great interest if they are widely 
‘culated to the circles concerned with transport questions 
(to those engaged in commerce. They will also make 
ous JE possible for the League of Nations, when organising in- 
ied [prnational co-operation in matters of transports, to deal 
a [pore fully with practical details and to ascertain, with 
ion freater precision than the general texts of the Conventions 
les Hllow for, the position with regard to the practical appli- 
btion of the principles embodied in these Conventions, 
e possibilities of extending this applicaton, and the diffi- 
ities which may be encountered by international 
ansports. 
The Economic Conference cannot, of course, attempt to 
ubstitute itself for the various international organisations 
ealing with transport questions and examine afresh the 
roblems which engaged their attention; it can but ap- 
rove their efforts and urgently request all the authorities 
oncerned to lend them their assistance in the general 
terests of international trade. 
For these reasons, 
il (1) Whereas the General Conventions on the Freedom 
0 fp! Transit and on the Regime of Navigable Waterways of 
- BBaternational Concern concluded at the Barcelona Con- 
> erence in 1921, and the General Conventions on the 
- $Pnternational Regime of Railways and on the Inter- 
ational Regime of Maritime Ports concluded at the 
xeneva Conference of 1923 have taken full account of the 
omplexity of the question, and whereas their general 
application would ensure for transports a stable system 

f freedom and equitable international treatment without 

nfair discrimination, care being taken to leave to the 
ariffs sufficient flexibility to permit of them being adapted 

s closely as possible to the complex needs of trade ; 

Whereas the widest possible application of the General 

onvention on the Simplification of Customs Formalities 
oncluded at Geneva in 1923 would certainly facilitate the 
free operation of transports ; 

The Conference recommends : 

That the States which have not yet ratified the above- 
mentioned General Conventions of Barcelona and Geneva 
should proceed to do so as soon as possible and that 
4s many States as possible should accede thereto ; 

(2) Whereas the best results are to be anticipated from 
the activities and co-operation of the great international 
°rganisations which permanently study transport ques- 
tions, in particular : 

The Organisation for Communications and Transit 
of the League of Nations through its Advisory and 
Technical Committee for Communications and 

ransit, which provides for liaison between the 
Governments ; 

The International Chamber of Commerce, which 
comprises representative persons belonging to the 
commercial circles concerned ; 

The International Union of Railways, which unites 
the railway administrations of Europe and part cf 

sia ; 

The River Commissions of the International Rivers 
of Europe and the various international organisations 
representing the circles concerned in maritime and 
aerial navigation ; 
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Recommends : : ; 

That the close co-operation already established. wilt 
continue in future, so as to take account of the various 
aspects of the problems raised by international traffic, and: 
so as to co-ordinate the solutions proposed, and that all 
the authorities concerned will support the efforts of these 
organisations. : 

(3) Whereas its attention has been drawn to certain. 
forms of indirect discrimination between flags in maritime 
navigation which may be facilitated by the absence of 
uniform rules governing the construction and equipment 
of ships from the point of view of safety at sea. 

Whereas it is desirable, in the interests both of the 
safety of life and property at sea and of international 
overseas trade, that uniform rules governing the con- 
struction and equipment of vessels in so far as they 
concern safety should be embodied in an international. 
agreement and that all maritime courtries should 
reciprocally accept such rules ; 

The Conference : 

(a) Notes the fact that measures are now being 
taken to introduce uniform international rules on this. 
point ; 

(b) Recommends that, pending the general adoption 
of these rules, maritime countries should endeavour 
to conclude agreements recognising the equivalence 
of measures of safety taken on board their ships. 





REPORT SUBMITTED TO THE CONFERENCE BY 
THE INDUSTRY COMMITTEE. 


I. THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION, 

During the part of its discussions which espccially con- 
cerned industry, as well as in the general debate on the 
economic situation, the Conference naturally devoted most 
of its attention especially to an analysis of the major 
causes which have adversely affected the basic world 
industries and of the remedies which could be suggested. 

The difficulties with which the industries of principal 
international importance are faced in certain parts of the 
world are not mainly due to an inadequacy either of 
scientific invention or of raw materials. The chief diffi- 
culties now experienced result from the facts that in certain 
countries sufficient capital has not been available, or that, 
with existing restrictions and under present conditions, 
the available markets are inadequate for the productive 
capacity in a number of the principal industries. This 
maladjustment results from many causes, and takes 
various forms. There is a maldistribution of plant and. 
equipment. In those countries which participated activeiy 
in the war, plant in many industries was increased for 
military purposes beyond the scale of what is required in 
peace ; in other countries new plant was installed to pro- 
duce goods which could not be imported during the war ; 
and the experience of war deprivations has developed a 
desire on the part of a number of nations to make them- 
selves self-sufficing. Moreover, the general impoverish- 
ment of Europe immediately after the war lessened savings. 
and handicapped industry by reducing at once the purchas- 
ing power of its clientéle, and the possibility of financial 
assistance from European money markets. 

Other causes have tended to a new distribution of manu- 
facturing equipment ; certain discoveries, for instance, have. 
brought about a change in the use of raw materials, or 
in the utilisation of sources of energy and a displacement 
of industrial centres. The normal ‘development of certain 
repair and finishing industries in partially industrialised 
non-European countries, and the effort in Europe itself 
on the part of certain nations with rapidly growing popu- 
lations to increase their industrial equipment with a view 
to providing work for an ever-increasing number of indi- 
viduals, have operated in a like direction. ui 

The war indirectly increased the influence of these causes 
of instability. It increased the desire of various nations 
to work up in their own territories the raw materials they 
produced ; it augmented the number and the magnitude 
of the obstacles placed in the way of the movement of 
goods by tariffs and prohibitions, and of the movement 
of persons by immigration laws, by passport regulations; 
and by restrictions on the right of establishment in the 
case of foreigners. Finally, the changes made in the 
structure of the economic organism as a result of alteras 
tions in frontiers, the laborious readjustment of inter+ 
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national relations, and the insecurity of the financial and 


its application may involve in the case o 
monetary situation, have further retarded or impeded the 


gories of workers. Though, both direct] 


f certain cat, 


7 y an obs 
efforts by which the European nations have endeavoured | sumers, the latter should in due course obtain oe {rot 
to restore order in their industrial economic life. of the advantages of a better organisation o{ productic ( 

Of these causes, some are no longer operative, though | they may be adversely aftected for a time by tempor, ves 
their effects may last after them. The danger of great im-| unemployment while readjustments are being made. I plo 
mediate additions to equipment in industries where plant | the following resolutions, special account is taken oj ; eve 
is already excessive is slight in the principal industrial | legitimate anxiety which may thus be occasioned, : ou 
countries ; the will to save is being revived, and the supply} — In view of the importance of this question of rationalis in 
of capital grows steadily ; exchange fluctuations are now | tion, the Conference considers it desirable that the Econ inf 
confined to a few currencies, and within much narrower | mic Organisation of the League should keep in touch Wi 
limits than heretofore. the institutions specially concerned with this subject, a, of 

Other causes—which were noticeable before the war— should include a note of its development in its reports of ra 
particularly the growth of industries in hitherto only | industrial cohditions. of 
partially industrialised countries, &c.—must be considered Resolutions. 
Gucsenenhyabainnenpamadans ere susceptive of The Conference considers that one of the princi, 

: 7 means of increasing output, improving conditions , 
__ It is on a third category of factors that the Conference, | jabour and reducing costs of production is to be found il 1" 
in accordance with its agenda, has had to concentrate its | the rational organisation of production and distribution Ia! 4 
attention, namely, those which by their nature can, in Bh onsic 


The Conference considers that such rationalisation ain 
simultaneously : 

(1) At securing the maximum efficiency of laboy 
with the minimum of effort ; 

(2) At facilitating, by a reduction in the variety 0 
patterns (where such variety offers no obvious ad 
vantage), the design, manufacture, use and replace 
ment of standardised parts ; 


(3) At avoiding waste of raw materials and power 
(4) At simplifying the distribution of goods; 
(5s) At avoiding in distribution unnecessary trans 


existing circumstances, be appropriately modified. Of 
these the most important are the restrictions and control 
of the movement of goods and persons, and, above all, 
those which result from tariff and commercial policy. 
‘Certain of these problems have been before the Commerce 
‘Commission, and we need not therefore elaborate further 
this aspect of the problem. 

It is enough now to say that, owing to the growing 
facilities for transport and the constantly increasing 
number of raw materials required for industrial produc- 
tion, the natural development of industry is towards 
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greater international intercourse and larger international port, burdensome financial charges, and the uselessimm prac 
enterprises. interposition of middlemen ; bad 
Its judicious and constant application is calculated tog!" 

Il. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. secure : in 

This report does not attempt to cover again the same (1) To the community greater stability and ahighergm 
ground as the documentation, which has caused great standard in the conditions of life; inte 
interest at the Conference, with regard to the situation (2) To the consumer lower prices and goods mor Be 
and difficulties in different industries, but is confined to carefully adapted to general requirements ; bon 
= am ee - 1 ge vin a ee tea of (3) To the various classes of producers higher andi ,.) 
t aie oi is content 0 shie i tke etietlie oF tase caaaa ab steadier remuneration equitably distributed among gra 
production, and therefore prices, could be reduced, with them. : i - 
the obiect of securing a better equilibrium between pro- It must be applied with the care which  Sgeanaante rea 
ductive capacity and demand without adversely affecting order, whiie at the same time continuing |! p ra ox 
the interests of the consumer or the worker. In parti- rationalisation, not to injure the legitimate interests 0 suf 


workers ; and suitable measures should be provided for 
cases where during the first stage of its realisation it may 
result in loss of employment or more arduous work. _ 
It requires, further, so far as regards the organisation 
of labour in the strict sense of the term, the co-operation 
of employees and the assistance of trade and industrial 
organisations and of scientific and technical experts. 
The Conference accordingly recommends that Govern- 
ments, public institutions, trade and industria! organisa- 
tions or public opinion as the case may be: 
(1) Should lead producers to direct their endeavours 
along the lines indicated above, and, in particular: 
‘a) To encourage and promote in every way the I" 
vestigation and comparison of the most adequate 
methods and most practica! processes of rationalisa- 
and of scientific management, and of the econom 
and social results obtained thereby ; sa 
(b) To apply these endeavours in industry, ee 
ture, trade and finance, not merely to large but a'so 
to medium and small undertakings, and even to od 
dividual workers and handicraftsmen, bearing in min 
the favourable effects which they may have in houst 
held organisation and amenities ; ind 
(c) To give special attention to measures of 4 a 
calculated to censure to the individual the best, ; 
healthiest and the most worthy employment, such ne 
vocational selection, guidance and training, wok ode 
allotment of time between work and leisure, Me! oe 
of remuneration giving the worker a fair ern 
increase of output, and generally conditions © ae 
and lite favourable to the development and pres¢r 
tion of his personality ; ieee 
(2) Should carry on systematically on a0 sation 
national as well as a national basis the mean a 
of materials, parts and products of all types w"! e the 
of international importance, in order to remov 


cular, with this object in mind, it considered: (1) the , 
question of rationalisation in its various aspects and in 
‘this connection, (2) international industrial agreements, 
and (3) the collection and exchange of information with 
regard to industrial conditions. It has been mainly pre- 
occupied with the European situation, for it is that situa- 
tion which at the moment presents the gravest difficulties 
and calls for the most careful consideration. The problems 
‘which arise and the recommendations submitted by the 
Conference are not entirely new. The need at the present 
time is to accelerate a process of evolution which has been 
operative for many years. That need has been intensified 
by the events of the last decade. To this end the moral 
prestige of the League, which has taken up these problems, 
the preparatory work which has been carried on for many 
months with the aid of economists of the highest standing, 
and the.interesting and full discussions of the Conference 
itself have certainly attracted the attenion of the public 
and have imparted a new energy and impulse. 
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Ill. RATIONALISATION. 


The first of these problems is that of rationalisation, 
by which we understand the methods of technique and of 
erganisation designed to secure the minimum waste of 
either effort or material. It includes the scientific organi- 
sation of labour, standardisation both of material and of 
products, simplification of processes and improvements in 
the system of transport and marketing. 

The Conference has unanimously recognised the benefits 
of rationalisation and of scientific management, and it 
asserts the urgent need of greater, more far-reaching and 
‘better co-ordinated efforts in this field. 

While conscious of the advantages of rationalisation, 
both in the lowering of costs of production and of prices 
and in expanding markets, the Conference has not been 
blind to the temporary unfavourable consequences which * 
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ybstacles to production and trade which might arise 
from a purely national policy of standardisation ; 

(3) Should undertake on an international basis in- 
vestigations for ascertaining the best methods em- 
ployed and the most conclusive results obtained in 
every country in the application of the principles set 
out above, utilising the investigations already made 
in certain countries and encouraging the exchange of 










Econg information among those concerned ; ri 

h vj (4) Should spread in all quarters a clear realisation 
ty an of the advantages and the obligations involved in 
ts og rationalisation and scientific management as well as 


of the possibility of their gradual achievement. 


IV. INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
AGREEMENTS. 

The Conference has examined with the keenest interest 
he question of industrial agreements, which have recently 
onsiderably developed and have attracted close attention 
from those sections of the community whose interests are 
affected by them, and from the public opinion of the 
various countries. 

The discussion has revealed a certain conflict of views, 
and has occasioned reservations on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of different interests and countries. In these 
circumstances, the Conference has recognised that the 
phenomenon of such agreements, arising from economic 
necessities, does not constitute a matter upon which anv 
conclusion of principle need be reached, but a develop- 
ment which has to be recognised, and which from this 
practical point of view must be considered as good or 
bad according to the spirit which rules the constitu- 
tion and the operation of the agreements, and 
in particular according to the measure in which those 
directing them are actuated by a sense of the general 
interest, 

The Conference considers that the field of operation for 
agreements, both national and international, is usually 
limited to branches of production which are already cen- 
tralised and to products supplied in bulk or in recognised 
grades, and that, consequently, they cannot be regarde:| 
as a form of organisation which could by itself alone 
remove the causes of the troubles from which the 
economic life of the world, and particularly of Europe, ts 
suffering. 

Nevertheless, in certain branches of production they can 
~-subject to certain conditions and reservations—on the 
one hand, secure a more methodical organisation of pro- 
duction and a reduction in costs by means of a better 
utilisation of existing equipment, the development on more 
suitable lines of new plant, and a more rational grouping 
of undertakings, and, on the other hand, sect as a check 
on uneconomic competition and reduce the evils resulting 
from fluctuations in industrial activity. 

By this means they may assure to the workers greater 
i's stability of employment and at the same time, by the re- 

duction of production and distribution costs and conse- 
n- | quently selling prices, bring advantages to the consumer, 
te Itis generally recognised that in this way agreements may 
a- #10 some cases be useful not only to producers but also to 
i consumers and the community in general. 

Nevertheless, the Conference considers, on the other 
| hand, that such agreements, if they encourage monopo- 
of ‘istic tendencies and the application of unsound business 
f/m methods, may check technical progress in production and 
d involve dangers to the legitimate interests of important 
- mm Sections of society and of particular countries. 

It consequently appears to the Conference that it is 
dj™ ¢ntirely necessary that agreements should not lead to an 
, artificial rise in prices, which would injure consumers, and 
$ that they should give due consideration to the interests of 
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the workers. It is further necessary that they should not, 
either in intention or effect, restrict the supply to any par- 
ticular country of raw materials or basic products, or 
without just cause create unequal conditions between the 
-§ ‘nishing industries of the consuming and producing coun- 
tries or other countries situated in the same conditions. 
Nor must they have for their object or effect any reduction 
in the economic equipment which any nation considers in- 
dispensable, nor should they stereotype the present position 
of production, whether from the point of view of technical 
Progress or of the distribution of industries among the 
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various countries in accordance with the necessities im- 
posed upon each by its economic development and the 
growth of its population. 

The Conference considered the question whether there 
was ground for establishing a special juridical regime 
and a system of supervision over agreements. 

The documentation resulting from the labours of* the 
Preparatory Committee shows that specific legislative or 
administrative measures in this direction have been taken. 
by a limited number of countries only, and that the 
measures adopted are widely divergent both in conception 
and form. 

The Conference recognised that, so far as regards. 
agreements limited to the producers of a single country, 
it is for each Government to adopt such measures in regard 
to their operation as it may think advisable. It agreed, 
however, that it is not desirable that national legislation. 
should place an obstacle to the attainment of the benefits. 
which agreements might secure by exhibiting a prejudice 
against them as such. 

So far as regards international agreements, it ‘s 
generally recognised that the establishment of an inter-- 
national juridical regime is impossible in view of the 
divergencies between the measures which various coun- 
tries have considered it necessary to take in the matter, 
and on account of the objections of principle which a 
number of States would feel on national and constitutional 
grounds to any such system. It has, moreover, becn 
pointed out that the laws and regulations and the 
tribunals of each country have jurisdiction not only over 
national agreements, but also over international agree-. 
ments in so far as they involve operations within. the 
national territory. 

On the other hand, it is desirable that voluntary re- 
course by parties to agreements to arbitral bodies should 
become general, subject to guarantees of the high com- 
petence of the latter in economic matters. and their sense 
of the general interest. 

From a more general standpoint the Conference con- 
siders that the League of Nations should closely follow 
these forms of international industrial co-operation and: 
their effects upon technical progress, the development of 
production, conditions of labour, the situation as regards. 
supplies, and the movement of prices, seeking in this con- 
nection the collaboration of the various Governments. It 
should collect the relevant data with a view to publishing” 
from time to time such information as may be of general 
interest. The Conference is of the opinion that the pub- 
licity given in regard to the nature and operations of 
agreements constitutes one of the most effective means, 
on the one hand, of securing the support of public opinioa 
to agreements which conduce to the general interest, and,, 
on the other hand, of preventing the growth of abuses. 


V. INFORMATION. 

It will be seen from the above analysis that the Con- 
ference attached special importance to the spirit which 
animates the leaders of industry and those who are 
responsible for its organic development. The provision of 
precise, complete and up-to-date information concerning 
production can only tend to develop in them a sense of 
the social service which their functions involve. At the 
same time, it should help the publie to form a collective 
opinion which is at once well informed and reasonable. 
It is equally important to the industrialists themselves. 
that they should be kept fully and accurately informed 
both of the development of their own industries and of 
the broader changes which take place in general industrial’ 
activitv. 

The Conference has had before it a series of mono- 
graphs on certain industries of basic importance which 
has enabled it to obtain an accurate view of the character 
of the present situation of industry in the world. These 
memoranda, whose compilation has. been rendered pos- 
sible by the readiness with which industrial organisations 
in different countries have collaborated in the work, and 
by the care and time which they have devoted to it, and 
also the monographs written by eonomists of wide reputa- 
tion and thuse submitted to the Conference by a number 
of its members summarising the position and views of 
several of the delegations, should not be held to represent 
the last word in the questions under review. They should 
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be regarded as a starting-point for the studies which it 1s 
hoped will be conducted in the future. It is essential to 
encourage the work already in progress, to promote, as 
far as possible, a common policy with reference. to the 
manner in which intormation concerning industrial activity 
is compiled, and to urge both the national statistical 
bureaux and the Economic Organisation of the League to 
devote even more attention than heretofore to the collec- 
tion of statistical data which shall be of use not only to 
Governments and experts, but also to the business world. 

The Conference decided that the information to be col- 
lected should cover all the principal industries of every 
ccuntry, but especially and in the first place those 
industries which are of world importance. 

As to the channels through which these statistics might 
be collected and communicated, the Conference makes no 
specific recommendations to Governments. It considers, 
however, that accurate and internationally comparable 
data can hardly be collected without the assistance of the 
competent organisations of the industries concerned. 
While emphasising the value of comprehensive informa- 
tion, the Conference desires to draw attention to the neces- 
sity of adequate measures being taken to secure secrecy 
of individual returns. Finally, while urging the League to 
encourage the conclusion of international agreements as 
to the terms employed, the scope, and the methods of 
compilation of industrial statistics, the Conference is 
anxious to link up this work of systematisation with the 
similar work which may be underaken with a view to the 
unification of Customs nomenciature. 


Resolutions. 


I. The Conference considers that : 

(1) Effective and co-ordinated production can only be 
achieved in the light of information of a general character, 
but precise and up-to-date, concerning raw material sup- 
plies, output, stocks, prices, wages, employment, &c. ; 

(2) It is desirable that these current data should make 
it possible to compile for each country with sufficiently 
developed industries quantitative indices of its industrial 
production ; 

(3) Such information facilitates a proper adjustment of 
supply to demand and the laying down of a policy of 
production counteracting the effects of fluctuations of 
commercial activity. In this connection, attention may 
be drawn to the resolutions which have already been adop- 
ted by the Economic Committee of the League of Nations. 

The Conference accordingly recommends : 

(1) That statistics of this kind should be obtained regu- 
larly, for each country, both for the basic world industries 
and also, in order to render possible the compilation of 
quantitative indices of national production, for the chief 
industries of each country; and that this information 
should be obtained, in as far as possible, in collaboration 
with competent organisations ; 

_ (2) That Governments should periodically take complete 
industrial censuses. 

II. The practical value of such statistics is dependent 
on the comparability and uniformity of the data furnished 
by each State. ; 

_ It is desirable that adequate publicity be given to this 
information, and that it may be internationally co- 
ordinated and employed. 

The Conference accordingly recommends : 

(1) That the Economic Organisation of the League of 
Nations should take all suitable measures so that Govern- 
ments, in collaboration with the chief industries, should 
arrive at international agreements with reference to the 
definition of the terms, the methods employed, and the 
scope of the statistics; 

(2) That the Economic Organisation of the League of 
Nations should collate the information provided referring 
to sources and supplies of raw materials, production, 
stocks, prices, &c., and the International Labour Office 

that concerning wages, hours of labour, employment, &c. 

(3) That the Economic Organisation of the League of 
Nations should arrange for the compilation of : 

(a) Statistical and general reports of an_ inter- 
national character with reference to the organic 
development and the general conditions obtaining in 


different branches of production, beginni , 
basic world industries ; . ginning with the 





(6) Special studies concerning the sources of 
of certain types of raw materials, more eapeciall” 
those a world shortage of which in the future ; Y 
anticipated ; may 
(c) Reviews, similar to those which h 
been published, of the changes which t 
world production and _ trade. 
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REPORT SUBMITTED TO THE CONFEREN¢ 
BY THE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Agriculture is the occupation of the majority of workes 
throughout the world; its various products ‘represent ; 
value the greater part of human labour, and the exchang 
of its products against industrial products forms, inde 
the basis of world trade. 
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The agricultural population remains for humanity Jip the 

reservoir of energy capable of preserving the nations frogimmamp€ 
the rapid human wastage which may result from aim 3. 

excessive growth of industry. gisla 


The quantity of foodstuffs and raw materials producefimppinio 


by agriculture is one of the factors which determine thggvorke 
maximum limit of industrial development. orke 
The interdependence existing between nations is no leamenst | 
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close between the main classes of occupations—agricul 
ture, industry and commerce—and it would be vain 
hope that one class could enjoy lasting prosperity inc 
pendently of the thers. 

Agriculture is at present hampered in the complete ful 
filment of the economic role assigned to it by a gener 
depression varying in degree, but affecting a large numb: 
of countries on which the world depends for its supply ane 
foodstuffs and raw materials. ital 

The economic depression in agriculture is characterised In 
by the disequilibrium which has arisen between the prices Se 
of agricultural products and those of manufactured pro- or 
ducts; as a result, agriculturists in a great number 0 en 
countries no longer receive a sufficient return for their ny 
labour and on their capital. This depression is aggravated Th 
in many countries by the difficulty of obtaining credit on with 
normal terms and ty the great increase in fiscal charges; , | 
while it has led to a decrease in the purchasing power of i" 7 
agriculturists, consumers have not, in all cases, benefited ce 
by a fall in the price of foodstuffs. r 

The diminution in the purchasing power of the agricul- 
tural population has reacted upon industrial production, 
and is consequently one of the causes of unemployment, 
which in its turn reduces the outlets for agricultural 
products. 

Unless practical measures are taken to restore the price 
equilibrium, it is to be feared that sooner or later there 
will be a diminution in agricultural production detrimental sre 
to the welfare of mankind. ont 

Technical means exist, however, for a considerable Hi... 
development of agricultural production. They must there- Hi, , 
fore be put into operation. Their general adoption would 
have the most beneficial consequences for the prosperity 
and economic peace of the world. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS. 

1. The Conference regards as a vital economic question 
the increase of agricultural production, and, with this in 
view, the placing of agriculture on an equal footing with 
industry by enabling all those engaged in agriculture to 
obtain a satisfactory standard of living and a normal 
return for their labour and on their capital. 

It is important that this necessity should be brought 
home to public opinion, which does not always realise the 
true situation of agriculture and too often regards it as a 
industry of secondary importance. 

2. The improvement of agriculture must in the : 
plece be the work of the agriculturists themselves. The 
general adoption of technical improvements, the scientific 
organisation of production and stock-breeding, of the cam- 
paign against the diseases and the enemies of plants and 
animals, of marketing, of the standardisation of agricul 
tural products in the interests both of the producers and 
consumers, of the search for outlets, and of credits and 
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will permit agriculturists to reduce their costs 











































surance, : ; 
Supp  oduction in their own interests and to the benefit of 
ally , nsumers. : . 
nay WE Owing to the considerable number of small and medium- 


ized agricultural undertakings—in which the tendency to- 
ards concentration displayed in industry is absent—the 
wanisation of agriculturists should be continued along 
elines of association and co-operation which have already 
een tested in many countries; it may with advantage be 
upplemented by agreements between agricultural and 
onsumers’ Co-Operative societies, 

It is to the interest of Governments to encourage agri- 
yture and the agricultural associations which aim at the 
nprovement of the situation of the agricultural population. 
n particular, the creation and development of mutual 
redit would be greatly facilitated by Government assist- 
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The Conference draws the attention of the Governments 
lo the fact that high rates of interest and heavy taxation 
hamper production. 

3, Other measures to be contemplated depend chiefly on 
gislative action. In particular, the Conference is of 
pinion that social laws ensuring the welfare and security of 
orkers should benefit-agriculturists no less than industrial 
orkers and employees, it being understood that such laws 
must be adapted to the special requirements ot agriculture, 
nd to the special living and working conditions of rural 
populations. It is also of the opinion that agricultural 
pstruction at all stages and the technical training of agri- 
ulturists should receive the attention of the different 
jovernments as well as of agricultural associations. 

4. It is desirable that all hindrances to the free circula- 
ion of and trade in agricultural products should be re- 
oved, in so far as their removal does not endanger the 
‘ital interests of the different countries and their workers. 
In those States in which Customs protection is main- 
ained, it should be reduced, both for industry and agri- 
ulture, to the lowest possible point indispensable to pro- 
Huction ; care should be taken to assist in the maintenance 
pf an equitable balance between industry and agriculture, 
and not to favour one at the expense of the other. 

The system of export prohibitions and export duties 
with the exception of taxes levied for the benefit of the 
ndustry concerned) and the frequent changes in Customs 
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ted fage@tiffs, which long experience has shown to be ineffectual 
und dangerous, should be definitely abandoned. 

ui 5. The agriculturist should find his just remuneration 

on, Mot by speculation but in the regularity of prices, per- 


hitting Lim to reckon on a legitimate return equivalert 
o that accorded to other producers. 

6. Since, finally, the policy pursued in industrial or com 
ercial questions reacts on the economic situation of 
agriculture, and vice-versa, the Conference requests the 
meague of Nations to ensure that in all its organisations 
Already existing or to be formed which are or may be 
tntrusted with economic questions, a place be always re- 
e- (eed for agriculture proportionate to its importance as 
social and economic. factor. 


SPECIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

In addition to the general resolutions formulated above, 
he Conference draws the attention of the League of 

ations to the following points :— 

' Agricultural Co-operation: Relations between Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Societies and Consumers’ Co- 
Operative Societies. 

li.) The agriculturists of the different countries contri- 
pute to the improvement of their standard of living and 
© the general prosperity by utilising to an increasing 
“tent all forms of co-operation: co-operative supply 
~ocleties, either for technical or domestic requirements of 
eer co-operative selling organisations for the 
ae : marketing of products; producers’ co-operative 
: ctles for the intermediate process between the produc- 

on of the raw material and the sale of the finished 

Product ; Co-operative credit societies to meet the need for 

“pital (bringing equipment up to date, improving the 

ultivation of the soil, storage of products). 

operative institutions thus increase the purchasing 
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power of agriculturists both as producers and as con- 
sumers. At the same time, they further economic progress 
both by increasing productivity and improving quality, and 
also by making it possible to utilise fully the products of 
the soil and their by-products. Lastly, they assist the 
organisation of markets by methods which reduce to a 
minimum the costs of distribution. 

(ii.) The agricultural co-operative societies will contri- 
bute to a still greater rationalisation of economic life in 
proportion as they develop their relations with the con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies. Direct commercial reia- 
tions between producers and of consumers, and between 
associations of producers and consumers, eliminate super- 
fluous intermediaries, and, when they are sufhciently wide- 
spread, they result in the establishment of prices, which 
are advantageous to both parties. In addition to material 
profit, there is a moral advantage; by direct commercial 
relations producers and consumers learn to know each 
other and to take account of the special characteristics and 
requirements of the other party. The producers’ and 
censumers’ co-operative societies learn to appreciate the 
value of direct relations in accordance with their common 
principles. The clear realisation of the possibility of 
mutual collaboration and mutual confidence in business 
transactions are essential to a practical solution of the 
question of direct commercial relations between producers’ 
agricultural co-operative societies and consumers’ co- 
operative societies—a question which has for a long time 
past been settled in theory. 

The efforts made to achieve practical results should be 
furthered on the part of agriculture by the production of 
articles of specific quality and uniform type; on the part 
of the consumers’ co-operative societies by the determina- 
tion to buy agricultural produce as far as possible from 
the agricultural producers’ co-operative societies; on the 
part of the States and of the public authorities by support- 
ing the co-operative movement through the creation of 
chairs at universities or of other scientific institutions, the 
institution of public courses dealing with the co-operative 
movement and by a fiscal policy of abstention from dis- 
criminatory measures against co-operative societies. 

Effective collaboration, if need be in the form of com- 
mon undertakings, will be the easier of realisation if the 
producers’ and consumers’ co-operative societies of -the 
different countries are already nationally organised in 
common economic committees. 

To ensure the normal development of co-operation in all 
the branches in which it exercises its activities, it is ex- 
tremely important that the laws which govern co-operation 
should be unified where such is not yet the case, and 
should impose the fewest possible obstacles. 

(iii.) International agreements between co-operative 
agricultural organisations with regard to a number of 
products might be of value in placing markets on a sound 
basis, in regularising production and in stabilising prices 
at levels satisfactory from the point of view of the 
balance between production and consumption. Such inter- 
national agreements, to attain their aims, require loyal 
coilaboration with the national and international co-opera- 
tive consumers’ organisations by the establishment of 
regular business channels and long-term contracts. 

(iv.) These efforts of agricultural and consumers’ co- 
operative organisations should be encouraged and fur- 
thered by the creation of a committee representing 
national and international co-operative organisations of 
agriculturists and of consumers—a committee which 
should be entrusted with the establishment of a pro- 
gramme of research and documentation, as well as with 
the task of elucidating the lessons taught by past experi- 
ence, with a view to bringing about new achievements. 


2. Agricultural Credit. 


The increase of agricultural production is intimately 
bound up with the organisation of agricultural credit, 
which will place at the disposal of agriculturists the neces- 
sgry capital on favourable terms. 

Certain countries have at their disposal sufficient capital 
for agriculture, but in many countries adequate provision 
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for agricultural credit has not as yet been made, either 
because saving has been diminished by the general eco- 
nomic conditions or because the appropriate organisations 


foundation to permit. of a complete analysis of 
problems or to suggest a solution of them. all th 

The fundamental importance of agriculture demand 
exact knowledge of its economic situation. Such a 
ledge can only be gained satisfactorily through a meth" 
cal analysis of farm accounts. Such researches ree 
bring about a general improvement in agriculture Th 
would facilitate the mutual understanding between 
nations, and the common interests of the agriculturists 
all countries would thereby be clearly interpreted, Final 
a better understanding would be created between the 7 
ducer and the consumer. pr 

To achieve this purpose, it is desirable that in the dif 
ferent countries an exact system of farm accountix 
should be formulated. These accounts should be dray 
up in every country as simply as possible, but by th 
method ensuring the greatest guarantee of accuracy. y 
as to obtain comparable results for the different kinds 9 
agricultural enterprises in any country, classified }y 
climate, nature of soil, size of holding, systems of cult 
vation, principal crops grown, &c., and so as to make j 
possible to study the influence exerted on the net retuy 
of agriculture by the factors of greatest importance j 
production and returns (wages, quantities of chemical fer 
tilisers consumed, taxation and social charges, prices, j 
debtedness of agriculturists, &c.). 

It is therefore recommended that a committee of expeit 
be established charged with the study and preparation , 
the requisite measures. 

(ii.) The Conference considers it necessary that a bette 
service of periodical agricultural statistics should be in 
stituted, especially as regards livestock and animal pro 
ducts. The data collected by the Internationa] Institut 
of Agriculture show that, during the last twenty-fv 
years, only thirty-seven countries, representing less that 
half the total area and about 30 per cent. of the populati 
ot the world, have as yet proceeded to the compilation o 
an agricultural census. . 

A world agricultural census on the lines proposed by the 
International Institute of Agriculture would make it p 
sible to give to the statistical data of the different countri 
a character of uniformity which up to the present the 
have lacked. 

It is no less necessary to organise, nationally and inter 
nationally, the speedy transmission to agriculturists of | 
formation on harvests, stocks, consumption, and the move 
ments of different commodities, these being important 
factors in the formation of prices. The monthly publica 
tion of indices of comparative prices of agricultural pro 
ducts and industrial products would prove of great value 
as would indices of the principal elements of the costs o 
production of agricultural products. 

(iii.) The Conference requests that al! Governments 
should be invited to initiate a general inquiry into the 
present situation and the possibilities of developing agn 
culture, the distribution of ho'dings and the systems 0 
exploitation, into the relations between agricultural and 
industrial production, into the comparison between agn 
cultural and industrial prices, into the costs of producto 
and selling prices, into the condition of the workers, ™ 
into the facilities required for their access to the land 
&c.—in fact, into the economic, social, financial and tec 
nical conditions of agriculture the study of which will pet 
mit further progress to be made. 





































































Such a position is seriously harmful to agriculture in 
the countries in question, since it prevents agriculturists 
from increasing their harvests, from exploiting their land 
to the full extent, trom securing lower costs of production, 
and from providing for contingencies arising from the very 
nature of agricultural production by the use of suitable 
equipment or of a reserve working capital. 

The first condition for surmounting these difficulties is 
the organisation of suitable credit institutions in those 
countries where they do not yet exist and their develop- 
ment where they are already in existence. The best form 
of institution appears to be the co-operative credit society, 
operating by means of resources which the very fact of 
association enables it to procure and to increase with or 
without the assistance of the public authorities. 

It is, moreover, by the co-operation of national organisa- 
tions that the necessary effective guarantees for appeals 
for credit, whether national or international, can be most 
easily procured. 

Having had laid before it by several of its members 
schemes with regard to the setting-up of an international 
organisation capable of increasing the resources available 
for agricultural credits where they are as yet insufficient ; 

But having heard observations on that question based 
chiefly on the elementary consideration that credit must be 
secured by effective guarantees ; 

And being aware of the fact that the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture is collecting special information on 
the question of agricultural credits : 

The Conference requests the League of Nations to give 
full consideration to the documentation of the International 
Institute of Agriculture with a view to examin- 
ing the possibility of international collaboration 
in respect of agricultural credits in whatever form 
may be found from experience to be most suitable 
with a view to promoting the recovery of agriculture 
where agriculture is short of capital. 


3. Campaign against the Diseases affecting Plants and 
Animals. 

Diseases which affect plants and animals diminish agri- 

cultural production, and should be scientifically combated, 


on the basis of an international plan and international 
agreements. 


This international campaign has already been admitted 
in principle by forty-three nations, which have set up an 
‘* International Epizootic Office,’’ and the International 
Institute of Agriculture is proposing to convene a special 
conference to bring about united international action in 
connection with phytopathology. 

International agreements which establish sanitary super- 
vision, if they provide the contracting countries with ade- 
quate guarantees, should, without infringing sovereign 
rights, remove from the regulations any suspicion of dis- 
guised protection and should add to the stability of trade 
relations, which is one of the conditions of successful 
production. 


4. Agriculture in Colonies. 


The Conference recommends that an investigation be 
made into the best means of encouraging agriculture 
among the indigenous inhabitants in colonies and especi- 
ally in tropical and sub-tropical colonies, in order to aug- 
ment the prosperity of the indigenous inhabitants of those 
countries and to increase the general wealth. 


5. Forestry. 
The Conference recommends that a special study should 
be made of the resources and the exploitation of forests 


in order to assure the regular satisfaction of the needs 
of industry. , | 


6. Documentation on eheane. Questions.—Statistics. 

(1) Great as is the value of the documentation which. 
has served as the basis for the discussions on agriculture, 
it must be acknowledged that there is not yet a sufficient 





ECONOMIC ORGANISATION OF THE LEAGU 

The Conference wishes in the first instance to expre 
its high appreciation of the work of the Economic Co 
mittee and the Secretariat of the League. 
The Conference is of opinion that the success of it 


work will depend upon the execution of the principles Jaid 
down. 


With regard to the action to be taken on its reco 
mendations, the Conference, while offering © conigh 
as to a permanent organisation, cannot do better tha! 
draw the Council's attention to the well-balanced esr 
tidn’.of’ the Preparatory Committee, which has yi° i 
excellent results in the preparatory work for 

Conference. 
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THE 
INDIAN MARKET 


offers opportunity to you. 


RESERVE FUND and BALANCE carried oan 
DEPOSITS and CREDIT BALANCES as at 28th February, 1927 231,936,520 
Governor: THE RicHt Hon. LORD ELPHINSTONE,. 
Deputy Governor: 818 RALPH ANSTRUTHER OF BALCASEIE, Bi, 
Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH. 

GLASGOW, Chief Office: 2, St. VINCENT PLACE. 

Joint Managers, JAMES T. MACDONALD and A. W. M. BEVERIDGE,. 
LONDON Office: 80, BisHoPsGarE, E.C.3, J. W. JOHNSTON, Manager, 


#26 Branches and Sub-Branches in Edinb 6 w, and throughout Scotland, 
Byery Description of British and Foreign fie. Gee . 
GEORGE J, SCOTT. Treasurer, 
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Progress 
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a local institution. To-day it is an inter 
national force. 
It has 900 Branches serving 21 different 
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Cuba, the West Indies, the principal countries 
of Central and South America, as well as at 
London, Paris, Barcelona and New York. 


Ics resources are over 750 Million Dollars. 


___ Susnrance. , The Royal Bank 
ONDON AND MANCHESTER of Canada 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 580 
square, , EC, Premium 
9. 


ALLAHABAD, LAHORE, DELHI, 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA. 





Write W. T. DAY, London Manager, 
11, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2 
Telephone: CENTRAL 2796. 
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"s" The Life of Walter Bagehot. 


By his Sister-in-Law (Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON). With Portraits and other || 





INSURANCE P Illustrations. (In the Original Binding.) 8vo. 148 net, (1914). 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES, 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 





SHARE CAPITAL - £750,000 


DIVIDED INTO 


750,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 





THE CHARTERHOUSE INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED, 
30-31, ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, E.C.4, 


will receive applications on Monday next for 600,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at par 
through their Bankers, 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 
39, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, and Branches. NEE 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring the whole of the issued Ordinary 
Share Capital of the Companies owning the following well-known Drapery and Furnishing Stores: 


Hawes Brothers South London Wool Warehouse, Limited, of eee Junction ... Est. 1892 
Hinds & Company (Blackheath), Limited, of Blackheath . ie “se 
John Blundell, Limited, of City Road, London ons “ on i eos gp «= 2882 
Joseph Carton & Company, Limited, "of Rochester . is ac sie ee. oo 
Shinners, Limited, of Sutton . - wee gg:~=S 1899 
Walker & Penistans, Limited, ‘of Clapham Junction, and Branches . pe ccs gp AGBT, 
S. Young & Son, Limited, of Sevenoaks 1780 


together with the Preference and Management Shares in ‘Hawes ‘Brothers ‘South ‘Leadon Wool 
Warehouse, Limited, and Hinds & Company (Blackheath), Limited. 


The aggregate net profits during the past three years applicable to the shares to be acquired 
were as follows :— 


For the year 1924-1925 eae oan pn £105,784 
» o oo» 1925-1926... ss ez £104,335 
oo 6 oop 2086-1987 —t... oe ie £123,326 


The above profit of £123,326 for 1926-1927 was earned in spite of the General and Coal 
Strikes. From present ‘indications the Directors anticipate that the comparable figure of profit 
for the current year will amount to not less than £150,000, which, after payment of management 
salaries and expenses, and after providing approximately £40, 000 for reserves in the subsidiary 
pry as and this Company, will leave a sum equivalent to 124 per cent. on the issued Capital 

mpany. 


The Directors include those largely responsible for the successful conduct of the above 
businesses in the past, and it is confidently anticipated that their combined knowledge of the trade 
will bring about an expansion of business in excess of that which has already been, or could be, 
effected under separate management. 





Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from:— 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, Head Office or any Branch; 

TRITTON, LABOUCHERE & CARO, 33 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 and Stock 
CRICHTON BROS. & TOWNLEY, 13, Castle Street, Liverpool } Exchanges. 
THE REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 30-31, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4, 


And from 


THE CHARTERHOUSE INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED, 
30/31, ST. SWITHIN'S LANE, E.C.4. 


sig mabey 5 








3,460 Savings Bank Branches and Agencies at 
Offices in Australia. As at 31st December, 1926. 
General Bank Balances - &33,791,434 
Hote my Be es : $$:Sso.2260 

Rural Credits - “al 
cist fone en opiates 
4 713,208 





HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW ZEALAND, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE—S, MOORGATE E.C.2. 
Authorised & Subscribed 1 £6,000,000 
ioone “Puna Us 

divided Profits ... 2,173,043 


NUM 





CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN. 
FOUR PER cur. JHOCRIBED STOCK, 
CITY OF PRETORIA FOUR PER CENT. 
IBED STOCK, 1939. 


IN 
CITY OF PRETORIA - -AND-A-HAL 
SCRIBED STOCK, 1940760. 


INSCRIBED STOCK, 1 


Notice is hereby given that in order to 
re dividends due on ist July next, the 
ALANCES of the several accounts ts in the 

aioe mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK 
on the night of ist hs a= and that on and 
after the 2nd June the Stocks will bé trans- 

41 ferable ex-dividend. ' 

Forms of request for the of for- 





warding Dividend Warrants by post to Banks 
or other Agents may bé obtained on seo 
tion to the Bank.—For B 
(Dominion, ) "National 
Bank of South ene, Peon - 

Ci Wall, E.C.2. ‘ 
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BANCO DE CHILE. 


London Agehcy— 
94 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Paid-up -Capital Se 100,000 000.00 
Statu tutory, Reserve « a «+ 25,000.000.00 
|| Sxtraordinary Reserve. a 000, 000, need ae 
equivalen 40, ,000, 
Dividen “ . 2097327, 558.25 
Head Offices: Santiago and Valparaiso. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


by Royal Charter, 1825). 





r ENGLISH SCOTTISH AND 


AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5, Gracechurch Street, E.C3. 
‘and 401 Branches and Agonciee. in. Auviralia 


vo 


+o =e aire: St 





Bankers to the Hew Zealand Gevernment. 
Authorised Capital - - £6,154,988 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP. 


am oe Mee Beata’ 


Issacs Drafts and Letters of Credit, makes Telegraphic Transfers, 
Megotistes and Collects Bills of Exchange. 


STATE BANK OF THE U.S.S.R, 


Issue Dept.’s Gold & Platinum Reserve ... 
Issue Dept.’s Foreign Currency Reserve .. 
N.B.—1 Chervonetz contains 119,4826 grains of pure gold and equals £1 1s. 14d. or $5,143. 


ees | 









[May 28, 1997, 


ZEALAND, 


i! 













EW. 


coo aoe 
eco 


= 
1,878,000 
3,750,000 
@ 6,184,008 
s'sso'sve 
& 0,545,366 
VICTORIA STREET, £.0.4 


ROBERT MILL, Manager. 





Bank of the R.8.F, 
Octebes 12th, 1921. “ 
Ohervonetz. 


10,000,000 
On "May 16th, 1927 88,829,385 
‘18,092,843 
8,373,864 


Government 










a ain 


Department, ee 
BRANCHES. 


195 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
vee dividend 
uarter 
of Two. Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2. ve) ne ae share will be pa 
June 20, 1927. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








1927 Issue just published. 
THE STATESMAN’S 
YEAR BOOK. 


‘Edited by 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A., —" 
_ With Maps. 20s. 
The Daily Mail:—*“ Just as ete 


accurate, and a full of information about every 
country as ev 


MACMILLAN & Co. Lid, London, W.C2 












sep agg onde oooh Statistics. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF PRICES 


with special reference te the Histery of the 
pcommarvicied 











